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FORD “ioc TALKS 











THE CAR cs 
THAT SOLD Get the Series 
THE AGENT 





FORD AGENTS RECEIVE LESS discount 
per car than do the sales agents representing any 
other lines of motor cars. In fact, the difference 
to the agent as between a Ford $600 runabout and 
its closest competitor is more than $100. 

PERHAPS THIS IS THE REASON 
why some agents who handle various lines, amongst 
which is the Ford, try so hard to sell the others—per- 
haps. We have known agents to take on the Ford 
line just to block its sale. 

WORKS OUT ABOUT THIS’ WAY: 
Agent assures customer he is wholly unprejudiced— 
has he not both lines to sell? What difference can it 
make to him? (fails to mention the $100). Talks so 
hard against the Ford, customer gets suspicious. Final- 
ly insists on comparative demonstration. Sometimes 
asks to have both cars taken apart—that settles it. 

AT THE END OF THE SEASON the 
agent finds he has sold ten Fords for every other 
car he has disposed of. Fords have sold themselves, 
spite of him. He has other cars on hand to sell at loss 
—no Fords. Fords represent no investment. We ask 
no guarantee as to number of cars to be taken ina year. 
We know each agent will want all we can give him. 

WE VENTURE THE ASSERTION that 
not one agent in ten took on the Ford line will- 
ingly—his customers forced it. They asked for Fords. 
Insisted on seeing them — agent had to get the line 
in self-defense. To-day—you couldn’t pry a Ford 
agent away with a crow-bar. He doesn’t like the small 
discount—but he finds the profits on large numbers 
amounts up in a year. And there’s no loss, no dis- 
satisfaction. Next season he will handle no other. 

ANY COMPETENT MAN WHO INSPECTS 
the Ford runabout carefully, critically, must inevitably 
conclude that, made as it is of Vanadium Chrome Steel 
throughout, machined with absolute accuracy, per- 
fectly adjusted and tested, there cannot be a very 
wide margin of profit to the maker—on one car. Since 
the agent’s profit is also small, the buyer must be 
getting pretty nearly “all automobile” for his $600. 
That’s the point exactly. That’s why over 5000 Ford 
runabouts have already been sold through (originally) 
unwilling agents. 

SOUNDS LIKE TELLING TRADE SE- 
CRETS, but it isn’t. The secret of Ford success is 


the customer’s preference—that’s all we’re telling. 





Model N, 4 cylinder, 15 h. p., 1050 Ibs. The sturdiest thing on 
wheels. $600, f.o.b. Detroit 


A WORD TO AGENTS: We want agents in all territory where 
we are not represented, Best automobile agency in the world. Any 
good agent can sell Fords, Pure gold needs no gilding. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 17 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Brancu Retari_ Stores: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit,and Kansas City. Standard Motor Car Co., San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Los Angeles, distributors for California. Canadian trade 


supplied by Ford Motor Company of Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 




















THE CQMPLETE WRITINGS OF 


Henry Fielding 


Comprising the Original 
Text of His Novels, 
Plays, Poems, and 
Miscellaneous Writings 


Edition de Luxe—Complete 
in 16 Volumes—Limited to f¥ 
1000 Numbered and Registered Gaze 
Copiers “SZ SZ SE 





HENRY FIELDING 


HIS is the first attempt to provide a complete and 

definitive edition of the writings of Fielding, “the father 
of the English novel” and the author of perhaps the most 
notable novel in English literature—Tom ones. It also 
contains an Essay on the Life, Genius, and Achievement of 
Fielding, by the late William Ernest Henley; a valuable 
genealogical paper on The Descent of Fielding; a complete 
Bibliography of the First Editions of Fielding’s Writings; 
Lists of Characters prefixed to each novel, etc. etc. Neither 
pains nor expense has been spared to bring together every 
possible aid for an intelligent understanding of the illustrious 
author, his writings, and his times. 

Every possible print and engraving bearing upon Field- 
ing’s life and work has been reproduced for this edition. 
There are caricatures by Hogarth, full-page illustrations 
from the paintings by Rowlandson, Corbould, Stothard, 
Borel, Hulett, Cruikshank, Rooker, and other of the great 
eighteenth and nineteenth century artists who have vied in 
illustrating Fielding. Through the courtesy of the British 
Museum, thirty of the quaint title-pages of the first editions 
of Fielding’s works have been reproduced in facsimile. 
The illustrations comprise over 100 full-page plates and 
photogravures on Japan paper, including facsimiles and 
reproductions of old titles. Each volume is embellished 
with an engraved title-page after a design by Corbould. 

The work is printed from a beautiful Roman type, spe- 
cially cast for this edition. The press-work is the best that 
modern printing can produce, and every detail of manu- 
facture is in keeping with the general high character of the 
work. 

This de luxe edition, in 16 crown-octavo volumes, is lim- 
ited to 1000 copies. It is printed on fine laid paper, with 
deckled edges, and watermarked with Fielding’s name. 
The volumes are bound, in rich red buckram, with paper 
labels, gilt tops, headbands, etc. The greater part of this 
limited edition has been disposed of. The remaining sets 
will be sold uniformly at a price of $40.00 per set while they 
last. Descriptive circular mailed on application. 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $3.00 we will send you, all charges prepaid, 
THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF HENRY FIELD- 
ING, in 16 volumes, limited de luxe edition. If you do not 
like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense and we will return the $3.00. If you do like them, 
send us $3.00 per month until the price, $40.00, is paid. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Roosevelt, Wadsworth, and the Civil Service 

Tuk quarrel between Congressman Wapsworti and Mr. 
RooskVeELT is one in which the country may well refuse to 
take any interest except as it illustrates or emphasizes the 
character or the practices of the principal party to it. Mr. 
Roosrvett has turne] out of the office Collector-of-Internal- 
Revenue Sanpers of the Rochester district, a man who was rec- 
ommended by Mr. Wavswortit, then Congressman. There are 
others apparently to go. Some people say that Mr. RoosrveLt 
does this to punish Mr. Wapswortn, who has become his 
enemy; some say that the action of the President is part of 
a general plan to reorganize the Republican party of the 
State of New York; no one says, so far as the public is in- 
formed, that the removals, followed by appointments on the 
recommendation of the new Congressman, are for the improve- 
ment of the Federal service. It is well known that the New 
York Republican machine is not enthusiastically loyal to 
Governor Htuaiurs, and that Mr. Roosrveitt intends to do all 
in his power so to change and improve the organization that 
it will think better of the Governor. It is perfectly right 
and it is judicious for any individual Republican to do all 
that is in him for Governor Huaies and good State govern- 
ment; but the President of the United States has no right 
to use the Federal offices for this purpose—no more right to 
do it than Mr. Bryan would have, if he happened to be Presi- 
dent, to fili the collectorships in cities and all the postmaster- 
ships with men who would be expected to devote themselves 
to preaching government ownership of railroads. If Mr. 
RoosEVELT is doing this to punish Mr. Wapsworrti, it is 
unnecessary to characterize his conduct; self-respecting men 
need no instruction on this point. If he is doing this to aid 
Governor Huaiers, he is treating the Federal offices as party 
or factional spoils, and the President who uses the Federal 
offices for spoils in order to accomplish what he thinks to be 
good is violating the principles of the merit system, and is 
laying up a precedent for some President who will use the 
offices to accomplish any object which he may have, bad or 
zood or indifferent, for the country’s interests or against them, 
for the country’s welfare or for the gratification of his own 
ambitions or his own desires. Against the sort of thing with 
which he is freely charged Mr. Roosrvetr has preached for 
the better part of his life; and now the time is kere when the 
country has the right to ask him to practise what he has 
preached, notwithstanding its possible effect on his personal 
desires. 


Where is Mr. Hughes Coming Out ? 

It is probable that the use of Federal patronage in New 
York State in support of Governor Hucues will be effective, 
and will constrain the Legislature to do the things that the 
Governor wants done —dismiss Commissioner-of-Insurance 
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- Kensey and pass the public utilities bill. But it is still matter 


ior discussion whether the President, by using the Federal 
power to help the Governor, is doing him a real political 
service, or the contrary. The Governor, by his intimacy with 
Mr. Frepertck C. Stevens, whom he has put in charge of 
the building of the barge-canal, is already sufficiently at odds 
with ex-Congressman WapswortH, but he has not yet broken 
with any considerable faction of his party in the State. It 
he should win his own fight in his party, it would leave him 
in a very strong position in his State; if he should lose his 
fight, his position might still be strong, for he could put the 
responsibility for the defeat of his programme ‘vhere it be 
jengs, and invite the voters to choose between him and his 
measures and those Republicans who had opposed him. But 
if he wins by the aid of the President and by a use of Federal 
patronage which a good many of his best backers will dis- 
approve, where will he be? Who, in that ease, will really hav 
sueceeded—Roostveitr or Hucures? It is these considerations 
which make observers wonder how far the Governor has liked 
and welcomed the assistance that the President has been so 
ready to afford him. 


A Jarring Note in the Peace Symphony 

During the session of the Peace Conference on April 15 
a letter was read from Mr. Roosevett in which he reminded 
the auditors that it is not peace but righteousness that exalteth 
a nation, and that if peace and righteousness are ever at odds 
we must stand for the latter. This somewhat familiar homily 
‘provoked the wrath of Mr. Carneciz, who insisted that under 
no circumstances vould a distinction be drawn between peace 
and righteousness, and invited his hearers to imagine the 
confused mental state of a man who could draw such a dis- 
tinction. We apprehend that on this occasion the iron- 
master was at fault. Not long afterward Ambassador Brycr 
pointed out that there are contingencies in which an inflex- 
ible, not to say pusillanimous, determination to maintain 
peace at any cost could not be reconciled with righteousness. 
He told his audience that he could reeall at least one such 
situation in the nineteenth century, but left them to name it, 
evidently having in mind our Civil War, wherein each of the 
sections at the time of the firing on Fort Sumter honestly 
believed it to be its duty not to keep the peace. The only 
influential man at the North who advised that the Southern 
States should be allowed to depart from the Union in peace 
was Ilorace Greetry, and even he ultimately retracted the 
proposal and became a zealous advocate of coercion. On the 
whole, we find it hard to believe that Mr. Carnecie can have 
intended to condemn a resort to arms in self-defence. <Ac- 
cording to Mittrox, there was once a war in heaven, and the 
task of repelling the rebellious angels was committed by God 
Himself to ITis Son. Earthly wars are sometimes wantonly 
aggressive, and we are not likely to see the last of such con- 
tests until the Tlague Congress sueceeds in very much widen- 
ing the field of arbitration. Mr. Rooseveit said truthfully 
enough in the same letter that the speakers at the New York 
Peace Conference would do well to urge the extension of 
nrbitration rather than disarmament. The President did not 
hesitate to rebuke the custom of uttering or applauding senti- 
ments which represent mere wind, and neither have been nor 
ean be translated from words into deeds. He justly, said that 
harm and not good would result if through general dis- 
armament the most civilized and peace-loving peoples, main- 
taining the highest standards of municipal and international 
duty, should be placed at the merey of other peoples still in 
the stage of military barbarism or military despotism. 


A Man of War Denounces Warfare 

Another speaker who during a part of his discourse must 
have worried Mr. Carnecie a little was Colonel Sir Ropert 
Cranston, formerly Lord Provost of Edinburgh. Sir Roserr, 
although ultimately he condemned on biological grounds war- 
fare between civilized human beings, began by descanting at 
some length on the tremendous indebtment of organic life 
in general and of the human race in particular to warfare of 
the most incessant, ruthless, and atrocious kind. He reminded 
his hearers that “ Nature, red with tooth and claw, with raving 
shrieks against the creed” of the peace-lover, and recalled 
the indisputable fact that but for the hideous and extermi- 
nating warfare which has gone on for countless ages, and 
which is only fnother name for the struggle for existence, 
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nobody present at the Peace Conference would have been as 
intelligent as a jellyfish. Modern warfare between civilized 
peoples Sir Roverr denounced, mainly for the reason that 
it is conducted on the principles of chivalry instead of on 
the scientific principles exemplified in the survival of the 
fittest and the evolution of species. Civilized man for his 
warfare picks out all his strongest and most virile repre- 
sentatives and exposes them to all the risks of conflict, while 
fomales and all the weaker males are left safe at home. By 
such discrimination the human stock is physically not im- 
proved, but deteriorated, by warfare. Modern warfare, there- 
fore, is a crime against nature, and the human race must pay 
the penalty. It was at this point that the frown vanished 
from Mr. Carnecir’s forehead. 


Europe on the Peace Conference 

It is reported by cable that some European statesmen and 
writers do not take the Peace Conference seriously, and that 
they accuse us of an inconsistency between our words and our 
recent warlike enterprises. We cannot argue any more in- 
telligently about a nation’s character than of an individual’s 
from a single act. We must have a conspectus of the whole 


to reach an intelligent conclusion. The United States govern® 


ment has dore more to promote the peaceable settlement of 
international disputes than all the governments of Europe, 
and more than any other power to influence the civilizing 
of war and the just treatment of neutrals. In a word, it 
has done most to establish and extend the principles and 
teachings of Grotius. Recognizing this, the American dele- 
gate to the Hague Conference in 1899—ANprew D. Wuite— 
was recognized as the proper person to eulogize Grovius in 
the church at Delft. When foreigners are inclined to mag- 
nify what they call our lapses, they might do well to ponder 
on the broad, dees. and almost constant eurrent of our in- 
fluence on international relations before they let fly their 
shafts of wit. 


Searching for Candidates 

The suggestions of other names than Mr. Bryan’s for the 
Democratic nomination in 1908 are not the outcome or result 
of any factional movement, as is usually, and perhaps not un- 
naturally, intimated. There is no combination of Democrats 
looking for a candidate with whom Mr. Bryan ean be beaten; 
there is, however, a strong feeling which is governing and 
directing the thinking of many men who are patriotic and 
who patriotically differ both from Mr. Roosevett and Mr. 
3RYAN. There is, too, a good deal of hard thinking on the 
subject by men of both parties, men who are anxious to lead 
their party into another direction than that in which it is 
moving, and other men, of higher ideals, perhaps, who are 
thinking much less of their party than of their country. 
This feeling and this thinking are not to be considered as 
having for their object the capture of the Democratic party 
hy those who are ealled “conservative Democrats.” The 
thoughts of all men who comprehend the serious conditions 
of the time are turned to the: Presidential election com- 
ing on, and both Republicans and Democrats who do not like 
existing conditions are looking about for some one who will 
help restore to us the government as it was; who will keep 
ihe faith of the Constitution; who will respect the conceded 
sovereignty of the States; who will restore, so far as an 
Executive can, the independence of the legislative branch of 
the government; and who will again grace the high office 
with the dignity, the absence of which good men have so often 
and so regretfully remarked. It is true, perhaps, that even 
Republicans who desire a change recognize that it will ke much 
easier to elect a Democrat who believes in maintaining our 
constitutional government than a Republican, and this for 
obvious reasons. 


Some of the Candidates Suggested 

In looking about for some one who might be the candidate 
of a real opposition party, many names have been suggested. 
Governor Jounson of Minnesota is a recent one, and still 
more recent are the names of Judge Gray and of JupDSsON 
TIarmon. All these men have elements of strength among the 
Democratic voters, Judge Gray and Mr. Harmon, perhaps, 
especially among the Democratic voters of the Southern 
States. Both of them ‘possess also the respect of the better 
element of the Republican party with whom they have come 
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in contact. They are public men of character, of patriotism, 
and they possess those qualifications of statesmanship which, 
in England and in all European parliamentary countries, al- 
most inevitably insure their possessors continuous public 
careers. It is especially worthy of note in discussing this 
subject or in mentioning contemporaneous phenomena that 
ihe serious suggestion that, next vear, the Democratic can- 
didate ought to come from the South is made by Northerners. 
It is the well-known fact that the Southerners themselves 
hesitate; they are not sure that it is yet their time, or that 
they possess precisely the man whom they-would be willing 
to see notminated. There is one name that is constantly re- 
eurring to the minds of men who are looking for a possible 
candidate of the kind who desire a President who will put an 
end to spectacular turmoil; who will be a true reformer, but 
who will not be willing to break the law or to play obnoxious 
polities for the purpose of securing what he regards as re- 
forms. Mr. Wooprow WILSsoN’s candidacy was first suggested, 
in print, in these columns. It was accepted kindly, notably 
by the South, whence he came to the North, but at first the 
suggestion was often regarded as academic: but it becomes 
more and more apparent, as time goes on, that it was a very 
practical suggestion, so that the thoughts of serious men are 
coming back to it again and again, as was pointed out in the 
article copied from the New York Times in the last number 
of the Wreekty. So far, Wooprow Witson is the man who 
inost satisfies the desires and convictions of men who for 
good and patriotic reasons would like to see a change; who 
think that Mr. Roosrvett’s administration is injurious to 
the country; and who will strongly desire to defeat any can- 
didate whom he may impose upon the Republican party—a 
desire that has within the week been severely rebuked by 
more than one prominent Republican newspaper. 


The Conference of Colonial Premiers in London 

The home polities of the United Kingdom is likely to be 
affected sensibly by the firm demand put forward by most of 
the colonial premiers now participating in a conference with 
Sir H. J. Camppect-BannerMan, the British Prime Minister, 
and Lord Eten, Secretary of State for the Colonies. What 
the colonial premiers demand is exactly what Mr. Josep 
CHAMBERLAIN desired to give, to wit, a preference in the 
British market for colonial products over similar com- 
modities imported from foreign countries. Evidently the 
protectionist snake was only scotehed, not killed, by the tre- 
mendous victory of the Liberals at the last general election. 
Ii is now becoming pretty clear that the victory was not 
gained solely or even mainly on the issue of free trade versus 
a preferential tariff for the colonies, but was due largely 
to an organized revolt of English Non-conformists against the 
Edueation Act put on the statute-book by the Batrour gov- 
ernment, and to the resentment aroused among the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor by the Maida Vale decision ren- 
dered by the House of Lords, which made the funds of a trade- 
union liable for damages caused by its members when the 
latter were obeying the union’s orders. The House of Lords 
has shrewdly permitted that decision to be annulled practically 
by a statute, with the result that the Laborites are already 
tending to separate from their Liberal allies. If the Lords 
could also see their way to accepting such amendments of 
the Batrour Education Act as would conciliate the English 
Non-conformists, and would sanction such a moderate instal- 
ment of home rule as Mr. WynptiaM, formerly Irish Secretary, 
was at one time inclined to favor, the Unionists could insist 
ov making the next election turn on the naked issue of a 
preferential tariff for the colonies, in which event, should 
the present drift of public opinion continue, they might re- 
cover control of the House of Commons and insert the thin 
end of the protection wedge. We need not say that Americans 
are deeply interested in the matter, for if ever a tariff prefer- 
ence is conceded to the food staples and raw materials of the 
British colonies in the markets of the parent state, it will be 
principally at our expense. 


The British Budget 

It was a very interesting budget that Chancellor-of-the- 
Exchequer Asquitm opened the other day to the vision of 
Parliament and to the world that reads cable despatches. 
The expenditures of the Empire of Great Britain are not as 
great as those for the United States, judging by the appro- 





















































priations of the last session, and it is reducing its public 
debt. It is proposed to change the inceme tax radically, 
making a difference between earned and unearned incomes. 
This is a logical step in a direction in which England has 
long been moving. The tax on earned incomes of less than 
£10,000 is to be lowered, and a rebate of sixpence in the pound 
being granted. The two principal objects which the Chan- 
cellor announced as the fiscal policy of the Liberal government 
were the continued reduction of the national debt and pro- 
vision for social reform. The reduction of the debt last year 
was $68,570,000. Social reform is to be edvanced, says Mr. 
Asquitu, by the adoption of old-age pensions. In saying this, 
Mr. Asquiru denied that he is a socialist, while contending 
that the reform is the most important that is before the gov- 
ernment. It will be difficult for Americans to agree with the 
Chancellor that old-age pensions can be anything but social- 
istic. Ilowever, we can wait patiently until the government’s 
policy is formulated in a bill. 


Appeals in Criminal Cases 

A good many remarks have been made about the delays 
in this country in criminal cases owing to the liberality of 
our laws in permitting appeals. There has been much truth 
and some foliy in them. It is not so much the liberality of 
the law as the weakness of judges in interpreting the law 
that is our peculiar fault. The English system has been 
usually referred to as an illustration of the right way to con- 
duet criminal cases. The English system is, indeed, ad- 
mirable, and especially is it admirably conducted by able 
judges, who are selected for appointment by an acknowledged 
leader of the English bar, and who hold during good _ be- 
havior or for life. One of the characteristic features of 
English administration of the criminal law was that appeals 
have not been allowed. But the English bar is now saying 
that this has been a mistake, and that it has resulted in the 
conviction and execution of many innocent persons. A _ bill 
for the creation of a court of criminal appeal has, therefore, 
heen introduced in Parliament. This court is to consist of 
seven judges of the King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice, to be selected and presided over by the Lord Chief 
Justice. An apperl on questions of law is to be permitted 
as a matter of course; appeals on questions of fact are to be 
permitted in the discretion of the court. One evil, which 
is peculiar to us, is to be avoided. There is to be no new 
trial. The court may determine whether the conviction shall 
stand, be modified, or set-aside, but this work of review is 
to be done at publie expense. The poor man as well as the 
rich man may avail himself of it. An official is to be ap- 
pointed to collect new evidence, and the government is to 
appoint and pay solicitors and counsel for poor prisoners. 
The decision of this court, it is expected, will be of great 
assistance to the Ilome Seeretary, who is to continue to possess 
the prerogative of pardon. Tlere is law reform of a substan- 
‘ial kind, doing away with recognized evils and promoting 
justice. Our principle of appeal is recognized as sound, but 
its practice is to be greatly bettered. 


Taxation of Education 

The universities and colleges in Massachusetts are up and 
doing, and President Enior is their leader. Moreover, the 
newspapers and churches of the State are taking a hand in 
the conflict. The cause of the uprising is a favorable report 
on a bill before the State Legislature providing for the taxa- 
tion of the houses of presidents and professors of institutions 
of learning. The tax would be very small. To some of the 
colleges, to Harvard especially, it would be an inconsiderable 
burden; to others it would be greater; but all are standing 
together, for the very little profit which such a tax would 
bring to the several towns. indicates to the minds: of Dr. 
Exior and his associates that the bill is intended as but an 
entering wedge, and that those who favor it are intent upon 
eventually taxing all college property. This is also the view 
taken by the newspapers of the State, notably by the Spring- 
field Republican, the Boston Herald, the Boston Journal, the 
Boston Post, and the Boston Transcript. The real interest 
of the incident is to-be found in the issue as it is stated by 
Dr. Enior. He says, and he is followed by the others, that 
this is a movement to revolutionize the historic relation of 
the State towards higher education. Other States, notably 
the Western States, support their own universities, and the 
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towns in which these universities are situated not only do 
not desire to tax their property, but willingly pay their con- 
tributions to the support of the State institutions. Massa- 
chusetts pays practically nothing directly for the support of 
higher education, but aids it by exempting the property of 
universities and colleges from taxation. The Supreme Court 
of the State has decided that the houses sought to be taxed 
by the pending bill are within the exemption. With the ex- 
ception of some inconsiderable sums given by the State in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries especially, 
higher education has been supported by private gifts made 
largely by the citizens of other States. When this money 
has been given, the State has promised through its laws that 
none of it should be taxed. This exemption was the con- 
tribution of Massachusetts to higher edueation. To tax col- 
lege property now would he a reversal of the. State’s attitude 
towards education, and would imply a refusal to make any 
contribution to a cause which Massachusetts has always been 
supposed to have peculiarly at heart. 


The Jamestown Fair is Open 

The opening of the Jamestown Exposition (on April 26) 
4s impending as the WrrkLy goes to press, and its readers 
will already have learned before these lities reach them how 
the President came down from Washington and made an 
address and pressed the traditional button that set the 
machinery of the show in motion. The Exposition is reported 
to be at this writing about four-fifths completed, and may be 
expected to be very shortly in full running order. The en- 
tertainment side of it, including the marine spectacles, has 
doubtless made must impression on the public. The army 
and navy features, about which there has been so much lam- 
entation, are the two most notable exhibits in that department. 
but there is a great deal else to see—the various State build- 
ings, in which famous old mansions are reproduced, the ex- 
hibits usual to great fairs, of manufactures, the liberal arts, 
machinery, transportation, agriculture, and the like, and a 
historic exhibition of very unusual scope and quality, in- 
eluding very full and detailed social economy and educational 
exhibits, and, among other things, what is said to be the best 
collection of relics and heirlooms that have ever been brought 
together in this country. The setting of the fair is exceed- 
ingly pretty. The site includes four hundred acres of land 
and an enclosed forty-acre water-basin, all looking out on 
IHampton Roads, and embellished with beautiful buildings 
and charming evidences of the landscape-gardener’s skill. 
The Exposition promises to be very pleasant and _ profitable, 
and we trust that the reports of the early visitors will be such 
as to bring to it a generous and continuous attendance. 


The Moyer-Haywood Conference Answered 

There is not much comfort for the Cook County (Illinois) 
Moyer-Haywoov Conference in the President’s reply to the 
letter of its chairman asking him to retract his classification 
of Moyer and Haywoop along with Harriman as “ undesirable 
citizens.” The conference took the ground that Moyer and 
Haywoop, being about to be tried for the murder of Gov- 
ernor STEUNENBERG, were prejudiced in their chance of ac- 
quittal by the President’s expression of an opinion so un- 
favorable to them. It rebuked the President for an utterance 
which it found to be designed to influence the course of 
justice. The President agrees heartily with the conference 
that such a design would be exceedingly improper. But what, 
he says, is the conference doing, writing letters which bear the 
head-line, “ Death cannot, will not, and shall not claim our 
Brothers.” “You are not,” he says, “demanding a fair trial 
or working for a fair trial, but are announcing in advance 
that the verdict shall only be one way, and that you will not 
tolerate any other verdict. Such action is flagrant in its im- 
propriety, and I join heartily in condemning it.” He is right 
about that. What the conference exists for is to secure the 
acquittal of Moyer and Haywoop by such means as it can 
command, and it is in no position to accuse the President 
of impropriety in calling them “ undesirable.” As to his own 
words, the President denies that they have any bearing at 
all on the question whether the men were guilty of 
murder, which is what they are to be tried for. Never 
theless, they were words the President had no eall to 
speak, and- which, considering his position, he had _ better 
not have spoken. 
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Mr. Root’s Speech at the Peace Conference 


Many admirable speeches were made at the Peace Conference 
held in Carnegie Hall during the week ending April 20, but the 
most illuminative and weighty of them all was that delivered by 
Secretary Root. He began by directing attention to the memo- 
rable difference between the attitude of the world toward the 
Peace Congress which will meet on June 15, at The Hague, and 
the view generally taken of its predecessor, which was held in the 
same city eight years ago. There is no doubt that the feeling 
with which the previous gathering was regarded by most of the 
participating powers was one of polite incredulity, whereas the 
practical significance of the approaching second Congress is 
universally recognized. Such a gathering is no longer looked 
upon as an occasion for mere academic discussion, but is accepted 
as one of tlie agencies by which the world is governed and pushed 
forward. Mr. Roor proceeded to remind his auditors that three 
broad questions affecting the conduct of nations toward each other 
were relegated by the Congress of 1899 to its successor. These 
questions had to do with the rights and duties of neutrals; the 
inviolability of private property in naval warfare; and the bom- 
hardment of unfortified towns, villages, and ports by a naval force. 
In addition to this specific programme for consideration at a 
-econd Congress, the former assemblage at The Hague declared 
itself of the opinion that the restriction of military charges, 
which are at present a heavy burden on the world, would be 
extremely conducive to the material and moral welfare of man- 
kind, and expressed the hope that the next Congress would at 
least examine the possibility of an-agreement as to the limitation 
of armed forces by land and sea. It is well known that, at an 
early stage of the international parleys concerning the programme 
of the second Hague Congress, the United States government, 
through Secretary Root, reserved the right to present the subject 
of a reduction of armaments, and several European powers have 
since indicated an intention of supporting the proposal made by 
our representatives. Evidently, Mr. Roor does not expect that 
the discussion of reduced armaments will lead to any definite and 
practical conclusion, for he is aware that Germany and Austria 
have declared against such a reduction, and he knows that there 
can be no effective agreement which binds some of the great 
powers and leaves others free. 

The Secretary of State also recalled the purpose of our govern- 
ment to urge, through its representatives, the second Hague Con- 
gress to put some limitation on the employment of force for the 
collection of ordinary contract debts due by one government to 
the citizens of another. He brought forward the indubitable fact 
that it has long been the policy of the United States not to use 
its army and navy for. the collection of contract debts, for the 
reason that we do not deem the use of force for such a purpose 
consistent with that respect for that independent sovereignty of 
other members of the family of nations which is the most im- 
portant. principle of international law, and the chief safeguard of 
weak nations against oppression. We have considered the practice 
injurious to the welfare of weak and disordered states, because it 
offers frequent temptation to bullying and unnecessary warfare. 
Mr. Root recognized, indeed, that the non-payment of public 
debts may be accompanied by such circumstances of fraud and 
wrong-doing or violation of treaties as to justify the use of force 
as a last resort, but he held that an attempt should be made by 
international agreement to discriminate between such cases and 
the simple non-performance of a contract with a private person. 
and to prohibit a recourse to violence in order to insure specific 
performance in the latter case. Some of those who heard the 
Secretary would have liked to know whether he would draw a 
distinction between a government’s failure to pay the foreign 
holders of its bonds and its withdrawal of a concession made to 
a foreigner—such as the privilege of constructing railways or 
public works—a concession for which the grantee may have paid a 
valuable consideration, or in reliance upon which he subsequently 
may have invested money. We presume that Mr. Root would draw. 
such a distinction, and expects to see it drawn if the principle 
of arbitration can be so extended in its application that.the class 
of adventurers who have long been in the habit of trading upon 
the necessities of weak and distressed governments may be re- 
quired to submit their demands to an impartial tribunal. That 
the claims of such adventurers are often exorbitant and un- 
conscionable is evident from the record of the cases submitted to 
arbitration during recent years, which record shows that the 
total awards made by the arbitral ‘tribunals have amounted to 
enly a very small percentage of the demands submitted. 

In the general field of arbitration Mr. Root thought that much 
progress might be looked for if the coming Hague Congress would 
recognize that the chief obstacle to the universal adoption of 
arbitration is not the unwillingness of civilized nations to submit 
their disputes to the decision of an impartia! tribunal, but rather 
‘n apprehension that the tribunal selected will not be impartial. 
The Secretary is convinced that what we need for the further 
development of arbitration is the substitution on the arbitral 
benches of judicial action for diplomatic action, the substitution 
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of the judicial sense of responsibility for the diplomatic sense of 
responsibility. We need, in other words, for arbitrators, not dis- 
tinguished public men, actively concerned in all the international 
questions of the day, but judges who will be interested only in the 
specifie question appearing upon the record before them. It is 
plain to Mr. Root, who is familiar with the different kinds of 
responsibility accepted on the bench and in the council-room, that 
the end in view is only to be attained by the establishment of a 
court of permanent judges, who will have no other occupation, 
and no other interest than the exercise of the judicial faculty 
under the sanction of the high and acute sense of responsibility 
which has made the courts of justice in enlightened nations the 
representatives of all that is best and noblest in modern civiliza- 
tion. 

One heard, of course, in the conference at Carnegie Hall—we 
avoid the too ambitious term of “ Congress ” for such an unofficial 
gathering—a great deal of fustian and rodomontade: an outpour 
of extravagant aspirations and baseless hopes is characteristic of 
such irresponsible assemblages. The Secretary of State did his 
best to check by cool and sober words the tendency of some of 
the speakers to become hysterical. He warned his hearers not to 
expect too much of the second Peace Congress at The Hague, 
pointing out that it is an essential feature of such international 
official meetings to deal, not with matters upon which nations 
differ, but with matters on which nations are wholly or nearly 
agreed. Immaterial differences, no doubt, may be smoothed away; 
misunderstandings may be explained; consideration and discus- 
sion along lines that do not run counter to any: immediate and 
specific interest of a participant may work out methods of apply- 
ing general principles in such a way as to prevent future differ- 
ences; some progress, at least, may be made toward agreement 
upon matters not yet ripe for complete adjustment; but Mr. Roor 
cautioned his hearers that if an attempt should be made to give 
the Hague Congress any coercive effect, if even any number of 
nations should endeavor to use the Congress for the purpose of 
compelling any one nation to do what it deems inconsistent with 
its vital interests, the Congress will be doomed to failure. Never- 
theless, although the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World, shall be seen to be still far off when the Hague Congress 
of 1907 adjourns, a forward step will really have been taken; a 
positive advance will have been:made towards the reign of peace, 
and justice, and righteousness among men, and that advance will 
go just so far as the character of the great mass of civilized men 
permits. In the general standard of character upheld in a given 
community lies the true measure of its capability of moral 
progress, and the true origin of its reforming force. Too often 
overlooked is the fact driven home by the Secretary of State that 
arbitration and mediation, treaties and conventions, peace resolu- 
tions, declarations of principle, speeches and writings, are all as 
naught unless they truly represent, and find a response in, the 
hearts and minds of the multitude of the men who make up the 
nations of the earth. the average men, whose desires and impulses 
determine the issues of peace and war. No one knows better than 
Mr. Root the ruinous cost of huge armaments, of the withdrawal 
of millions of able-bodied men from the walks of productive in- 
dustry, and of the industrial and financial catastrophes caused by 
protracted warfare, yet he remains thoroughly convinced that the 
path to utiversal peace is not through calculation, or reason, or 
intellectual appreciation, but through the development of a peace- 
loving and peace-keeping character among the mass of civilized 
mankind, and that this development, slow theugh it be, as 
measured by the shortness of individual lives, is proceeding with 
steady advance from generation to generation. 





Polonius’s Saws 


HAMLET, being King in the realm of ideas and words, naturally 
enough felt Polonius nothing more than a dry old chatterer, 
uttering dull, traditional saws without vital significance., But 
there comes a time in most mature lives when we speed our young 
out into the world, and the pose of Polonius seems for the moment 
to be forced upon us. If at the critical instant we seem to lack 
the necessary epigrammatic wisdom or those flashes from the 
infinite that occasionally shed light upon the affairs of this finite 
world, we can at least console ourselves with the thought that 
words, except to a born lover of words, are a vanity of vanities, 
and that not our utterances will engrave themselves upon the 
young memories, but our little daily ways and habits, our smiles 
and silences and ordinary courses. 

It is futile to drop the burden of our maturer comprehension 
of life upon the young mind about to go out from us, for the 
knowledge of virtue. like the knowledge of letters, is progressive, 
and only the prodigy learns his letters from Kant’s Critique. 
So to tell the child as he departs that he projects from his own 
spirit the world into which he is going, and that according to the 
force of this spirit shall his control be over that world, is worse 
than wasteful. Indubitably true as it is, the child will never be- 



























































































lieve it. The illusion of the outer reality is a step in nature, 
and is for certain stages compelling. Only after long experience 
do we grasp that we mould the countenances we look upon by 
the light shed from the depths of our own spirits. 

There is nothing to be gained by telling the child that there 
is no true happiness to be had until we have overcome fear and 
desire, for the young person is compact of desires and the fear 
that fe may miss them. Like the rest of us who have attained 
to Polonius’s years and wisdom, he must go through the tragic 
discipline of tasting his desires and finding them bitter as Dead 
Sea fruit; he must grasp the prizes of life and see them crumble 
to ashes as he holds them in his hands, for in such wise only 
does the spirit get understanding. All the true realization that 
the flower fadeth and the grass withereth and that man is but 
a grasshopper on -the circle of the earth is a later acquisition, 
and that sense of proportionate values which the Catholie Church 
teaches us is a gift of the Holy Ghost can only come to the 
young through miraculous interposition. 

However, truth and good nature are virtues that may be described 
and extolled to him, and if it be an intelligent child we are address- 
ing, we may force upon his attention the fact that in the eyes of 
the Almighty one creature is as vital as another, and that in as far 
as he can realize and act upon this’truth is he likely to find 
peace and harmony in himself. There has been published recently 
a picturesque and amusing story called The Beloved Vagabond, 
where this was the one morality stressed. The vagabond was a 
Gascon, with all the braggart eloquence and veering moods and 
compelling impulses of that odd race; he had a distasteful lean- 
ing toward disorder, dirt, and dissipation, but he instinctively 
recognized the worth:of a soul and the honor of a human con- 
science, and thereby he became the hero of a book and a real 
and a lovable hero amongst men. 

We can offer the child some glimpses, too, of the consoling 
beauty and order of the picture in which his life is set. There 
are both distraction and solace to be derived from the holy method 
and regularity with which the sun is litted above and dropped 
below the horizon, the secret journeys of the moon by day and its 
luminous wanderings by night, from the lighting up of the stars, 
and from the fellowship of beasts and birds and plants. We 
can assure him that life is indeed like a garden wherein an indus- 
trious insect will suck honey and store it away for higher purposes 
of which he may know nothing, and that even if there are poison 
plants, poison is often medicine. 

But if, as may chance between the aging and the budding 
minds, our best wisdom may emerge dusty as Polonius’s saws seemed 
to the young Hamlet, there is the censolation of knowing that 
atmosphere is more convincing than advice, and environment be- 
gets safer effects than sermons. 

Moreover, it is not all our own fault but a part of the order 
of nature that morality must be hacked out of the rough block 
of life anew by each workman. Like religion, it is not a great 
thing outside ourselves to which we may be led, but it is the 
transformation we make of the brute facts of life, to return again 
to the spirit which begot us. The generations of man rise and 
pass like a wind, and no man knows whence they come nor 
whither they go—but the ethical intent of life stands firm and 
rock-fast, while the wind of destiny blows into the world and out 
again the little lives of men. 





Personal and Pertinent 


WueEN TnoMAS NELSON PAGE drops into poetry, as he has done 
in “The Coast of Bohemia,” and WrLL1AM Morton PAYNE says that 
Pace can do well anything that he tries to do, everybody will be 
satisfied with the lyric and gratified by the comment. Everybody 
likes to think that PAGE has succeeded in anything he has un- 
dertaken, for not only has he great merit in fluttering things from 
the pen, but he has induced the world to look upon him as he 
looks upon the world. And this is how it is: One day in a club 
some men were handling an absent man’s character with freedom. 
They had concluded that this man was a cantankerous, snarling, 
malicious, defaming wretch, who had started out well before he 
Was understood, but had finally reaped the reward of his bad 
manners and his mean nature. 

“What I can’t understand.” said one, “is that Tom Pace likes 
him.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” spoke another. “ Tom’s such a good fellow 
himself that he thinks that every one else is a good fellow.” 


Something was said in the WEEKLY a fortnight ago about “ the 
overcoat incident” at West Point. A correspondent who writes 
from there finds the WEEKLY’s comment to have been “ incorrect 
and unjust,” and “injurious to the character of Colonel Howze,” 
the officer most concerned. The WEEKLY said nothing, and knows 
nothing, to the prejudice of Colonel Howze’s character. West 
Point occurrences are very liable to be unfairly or incorrectly re- 
ported in the newspapers, and perhaps the WEEKLY would have done 
better to say nothing about the “ overcoat incident,” especially since 
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it appears that Colonel Howze’s order to have the girls take off 
the cadet overcoats has brought down upon him the criticism of 
some very energetic women, which is trouble enough for any man, 
without reflections from the press. The order accorded with the 
letter of the rule at West Point, and was within the command- 
ant’s authority, and however hard it may have been taken, it 
should not hurt the officer’s standing as a soldier. 


It is interesting now to recall, and it may be suggestive, that 
RicnuarD OLNEY was the candidate of the Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic organization in 1904. They tried to persuade the party 
that he was the best man for it to nominete against ROOSEVELT. 
Mr. OLNEY never had any faith in the scheme. He is a pretty de- 
termined man, and he forbade his friends to mention him in the 
convention. Jie was disagreeable about it; his friends persist- 
ently avoided his society for a good many weeks. Finally he 
thrust into the hands of “ Pat” CoLuins, then Mayor of Boston, 
and the head of the Massachusetts delegation, a letter in which 
he forbade CoLLins to put him in nomination at the convention. 
CoLiins talked over the subject with Cuartes HAMLIN and other 


delegates, but these men, with the pleased assent of COLLINS. 


all said that they did not care to see the letter, and that they 
did not think that Mr. OLtNey had any particular concern with 
their affairs; that his opinion on such a subject was of very little 
importance in their eyes; that they were going to the convention 
to express their views and their choice for candidate, not Mr. 
OLNEY’s. Therefore CoLLINS kept OLNEy’s letter in his pocket and 
put him in nomination. It was a precedent, perhaps, and perhaps 
it was suggested by Mr. Burron’s conduct at Philadelphia in 
1900. 

The recent railings of JosePH R. BuRTON against President 
ROOSEVELT recall that Burron, then Senator from Kansas, 
was a figure in the Philadelphia convention. He has 
as eloquent a manner and almost as_ profuse a _ vocabu- 
lary as Senator BEveRIDGE. In their efforts to push Mr. 
ROOSEVELT out of the Governor’s chair at Albany, the “ bosses’ 
resorted to Burton. The New York delegation, or Mr. PLATT and 
Mr. OpELL, had promised not to nominate Mr. RoosEvELT for 
Vice-President, and they were forced to keep the promise _be- 
cause Mr. Roosevett’s friends on the delegation—and they were 
numerous enough—would not vote for him against his desire. 
Mr. Piatt, of course, could not consistently with his title—* the 
organization ”—vote a divided delegation. As one of that states- 
man’s friends remarked: ‘* The Governor stood the old man on 
his head.” Mr. RooseveLtt having requested his friends on the 
delegation to vote against him in the convention, if Senator 
Piatr forgot himself so far as to name him on behalf of New 
York, Mr. Burton was sent, at the head of his Kansans, to an- 
nounce, with fiery eloquence, that Kansas would put him in 
the field whether he wanted to run or not, because Kansas _ be- 
lieved in him, and, “ because, sir, your comrade, General . or 
the Civil War, and your comrade, Private , of the Spanish 
war, demanded it, sir!” But on this fervid occasion, a friend of 
Mr. ROOSEVELT’S was heard to remark: ‘“ That fellow delivered a 
paid speech; Tom Priartr sent Jimmy to him this morning. Bur- 
TON was defeated for the Senate the last time; now he’ll have 
plenty of money to win.” This may have been a grave injustice 
to Mr. Patt and Jimmy. It was one of the rude speeches charae- 
teristic of politics; but men accepted it, and their belief was 
strengthened by BurTON’s subsequent election. It might be _ bet- 
ter for them if they were not so ready to credit scandal, but 
the man of whom such scandal is credited loses impressiveness. 
Men look at him askance. 








Somebody has been reviving the tale that the German Emperor 
is to be credited with the defeat of the suggestion, made by the 
Austrian minister in Washington, to unite the European powers in 
«x protest against our war with Spain. This time it is even said 
that Lord PAUNCEFOTE, who was dean of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Washington, favored the movement which Austria, as in duty bound 
to its relative the queen-regent of Spain, had inaugurated. This is 
not a new tale, having been invented in 1902 in seeming preparation 
for Prince HeNry’s visit to Mr. RoosEveLt and the rest of us. 
Lord PAUNCEFOTE was deeply grieved because the press of the 
country accepted the German theory, and Joun Hay was much 
annoyed. When JoHn Hay was annoyed he used to express him- 
self in remarkably sound English, the kind that TeENNyson liked 
to use. Mr. Hay used to say that if he hadn’t a profound reverence 
—or words to that effect—of the singular generosity of the German 
Emperor, or of his remarkable power of reticence, he would think 
that this story had been invented to grease the ways down which 
his brother might slide the more’easily into America. From him it 
was learned, at the moment, that Lord PAUNCEFOTE had always 
been of great service to Wint1AM McKINtey at the beginning of 
the war, and had accomplished much in keeping the Continental 
Europeans off our back. As dean of the Diplomatie Corps, he 
headed that distinguished group on one fruitless visit to the White 
House. The group desired to give expression to their hopes that 
the United States would not make war on Spain. It was Lord 
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PAUNCEFOTE’S intention that nothing should be said that would 
mean much, or would look like interference, or would cause the 
American government embarrassment, and JouN Hay agreed with 
him and approved of his disposition. Both of them knew what 
was going to be said by both sides, before the visit was made. 
When the Austrian minister, subsequently, wanted to bring about 
a union of European powers to prevent war, Lord PAUNCEFOTE 
declined to participate, although, as dean, he was forced to call the 
meeting of the corps on the request of the Austrian minister. But 
he prevented another visit to the White House, asserting that he 
had once been told to mind his own business and that he-did not 
need the lesson over again. This is the PAUNCEFOTE side of that 
story, and Joun Hay’s recollection agreed with that of PAUNCE- 
POTE. 





Correspondence 


A VARIABLE YARDSTICK 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 3, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lf at any time you run short of ammunition don’t forget 
that, as every one knows w ‘ho stops to think, the moral judgment, 
i. ¢., the judgment as to ‘ reasonableness,” “ fairness,” “ square- 
ness,” ete., in any given “ deal,” is peculiar to the individual, and 
nore or less variable, from time to time, with him. The popular 
belief in a discoverable yardstick of “ squareness,” usable in ail 
social relations, and acceptable to all “decent” and “ honest” 
men—a_ belief which, curiously enough, many railroad officials, 
and eke some high- finance brokers, appear to share with the 
a a belief in a sheer snark. 

I doubt if historians will have any more scathing criticism to 
pass upon our latter-day statesmanship than will centre about our 
current “ fair-rate ” and * square-deal ” legislation. 

I an, sir, ete., 
S. D. MERTON. 


A WIDE RANGE OF FEELINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn April 7, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I have just completed the perusal of the first five or 
six pages of your issue of April 6, with feelings ranging from in- 
dignation to amusement. I don’t know how ‘much you eare for 
expressions of opinion from individuals of no espec ial note, and 
I have no ambition to get into controversy with the editor of one 
of my favorite magazines, but the spirit moves me to testify. 

You are very fair in quoting some of the dissenting opinions of 
the press on that “wonderfully effective address,” made by the 
“strong and able” military hero, Colonel Harvey, at Charleston, 
and I am very sure that those dissenting opinions are not only in 
harmony with prevailing public opinion, but are in themselves 
mainly ‘just. The brilliant effort of one Perkins, under the head- 
ing “ Some Letters,” is a touching illustration of the state of mind 
described in the last paragraph of your extract ‘from the Savannah 
Nears. 

Reverting | to your discussion of “ Woodrow Wilson on Class 
Legislation,” you say many reasonable things. The extract from 
Mr. Wilson’s’ speech is very interesting, especially in the side- 
light it throws on his habits, indicating that he (and you?) does 
not play cards. The rest of us have taken the President's “ square 
deal” to be a figure of speech taken from card-playing, and ‘no 
deal at all” means no game at all. To Mr. Wilson (and you) 
“eal”? seems to have no other meaning that “ bargain.” On the 
whole, however, there is considerable cogency in much of what you 
say, especially about our own laws having created the opportuni- 
ties of which the men now so vigorously assailed have availed 
themselves. It is true. But it is also true that these men resist 
efforts to change these laws. And it is true that the circumstance, 
while mitigating the offence to some extent, does not entirely efface 
it. In the same issue you yourself say unkind things of the 
predatory gangs at San Francisco and Harrisburg, without al- 
lusion to the mitigating circumstance that lax laws and_ in- 
suflicient scrutiny had their share in tempting these miscreants 
to their particular form of evil-doing. 

I have for some time noted with pain your growing animosity 
toward the President. It took, at first, the form “of * * praising with 
faint damns.” I think I shall like you and your paper better if 
you drop all pretence and come out with hammer and _ tongs, 
though, I think, you will find your position a somewhat lonesome 
one, 

I an, sir, etc., 
A, C. ANDERSON. 


A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


. ———, Ono. March 21, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Not being easily swerved from a course once well thought 
out, the criticisms which I notice in the WEEKLY will have very 
little effect on you. However, I feel that it will not be out of 
place for me to add a word of encouragement. I therefore con- 
gratulate you upon the stand you have taken. 

The letters from ovr Ohio friends, Persons and Dickey, published 
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in the issue of the ninth, are rather amusing. Living in Ohio 
myself, I know something of the situation here. I do not know 
what may happen to Mr. Foraker. IL know what happened to him 
at the last State convention. That being the last square - toed 
contest, I would not assume to speak positively as to the situa- 
tion up to date. At that time the opposition at the show-down on 
the question of endorsement was too sickly to show itself in the 
open. I believe, though, that Mr. Foraker is stronger to-day than 
he was then. One thing is certain. Whatever may happen to 
Mr. Foraker individually, no one will be so silly as to attempi 
to gainsay the assumption that such persons as he and yourself 
are bringing the country back to its senses. 
1 an, sir, ete., 


THE STATE CAN DO IT 


St. Lovis, Mo, March 29. 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial on the “ Exactions of the San Francisco 
Labor-Unions ” has attracted my attention. Owing to the great 
misfortune which San rage has suffered, the labor-unions are 
shown up in very bad light. , however, resolves itself into a sim- 
ple question of protection. There are thousands of workmen ready 
and willing to come to the relief if they are only assured of pro 
tection from personal injury. If the city and State cannot afford 
that protection, it seems to me that it is the bounden duty for 
the national government to do it. A government that cannot pro- 
tect its citizens in the ordinary pursuits of life is certainly in a 
bad way. 

Adequate protection will instantly settle any and all labor 
troubles. 1 am, sir, ete., 

M. HALey. 


DIVIDR THE BASEBALL HONORS 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The New York baseball season being lately opened prompts 
me to put forward the following argument: 

The New York “ Giants,” of the National League, and the New 
York * Yankees,” of the American League, are made up of players 

“discovered” throughout the country. The way I have found 
it is that about one out of nine players happens to be “ local 
talent.” 

Now, if it should happen that at the summing up at the end 
of the season either team had won the pennant, why should the 
credit and honor (what little there is) go to New York? 

Why not divide up the credit (and honor), and publish a report 
crediting such and such a town for so much for producing such 
and such a player? 

I have a relation who lives in a small town just outside of the 
city. _Why could not he (if he wanted to invest the money) 
establish a team of players ‘“ discovered” all over the country, 
and call them the Haverstraw Giants, or whatever the case 
might be? 

And I at the same time establish a team here in the city. After 
both teams were playing all right, and things running smooth, a 
league could be formed. 

Now, if I were to “sell,” as it is called in the * A.” and “ N.” 
leagues, seven or eight of my players to the team in , and 
the manager there were to do the same thing, would [ be managing 
my team and he his, or he mine and I his? 

For the last two or three seasons it has been the custom for 
the American and National leagues to “sell,” or, in other words, 
exchange, their players, so that it has become most difficult for 
even an expert baseball enthusiast to tell what team is what. 

As for the pennant, the way I see it is that it can be placed 
according to the manceuvres of an energetic manager, who knows 
how to “swap” “nothing” for “something”; that is, to pick 
cut the poor ones and keep the good apples in one barrel. 

And naturally the best players constitute the best team, and 
the best team gets the pennant. I an, sir, etes 

ROBERT CAMPBELL. 





JAMESTOWN ISLAND AND THE EXPOSITION 


New York City, March 25 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Please be kind enough to make a correction in regard to 
the Jamestown Exposition. In the article in your issue of March 
23 it is stated: “The Exposition is held in sight of the place 
where, in May, 1607, three small barks first anchored, just off the 
peninsula which jutted into the James River, thirty miles from its 
mouth.” This is not correct. The Exposition is being held on 
Seawells Point, at the mouth of the James River, while the site 
of the first settlement is on Jamestown Island thirty miles up the 
river, and the Jamestown Exposition has no connection whatever 
with Jamestown Island, the historic spot. 

I an, sir, ete., 
LouIse J. BARNEY. 


It depends on the place and the atmosphere whether one can 
see thirty miles or not. Perhaps we should have said, “ Almost 
in sight of the place,” ete. Jamestown Island is within excursion 
distance of the Exposition, and the public reservation on the island, 
which includes what is left of the old settlement, will doubtless 
be visited during the continuancy of the Exposition by thousands 
of people. There will be that much connection, at least, between 
the island and the Exposition.—Ep1rTor. 
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THE  BACKSLIDING 
PHILADELPHIA | 


FOLLOWING THE GREATEST VICTORY OVER A_ POLITICAL 
MACHINE EVER ACHIEVED BY A CITY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
PHILADELPHIA—OF HER OWN CHOICE—HAS RETURNED TO THE 
SAME CORRUPT GANG WHICH MISRULED AND PLUNDERED HER 


By T. EVERETT HARRY 


N the night of Friday, November 10, 1995, more than 

3000 of the good citizens of Philadelphia met in the 
Academy of Musie to celebrate the glorious victory of 
the reform movement over the Republican machine at the 
polls on the previous Tuesday. 

The great building blazed with electric lights. From floor to 
ceiling it glowed with colors—red, white, and blue bunting draped 
the galleries and boxes, the blue and yellow colors of the City Party 
hung in festoons over the stage. In the hand of every man, woman, 
and child was the national ilag. Over the stage, in incan‘lescent 
bulbs, flashed the glad tidings— 


THE VICTORY OF THE PEOPLE 


An intense silence, breathless, expectant, prevailed. Below the 
stage the band waited, their eyes, in that tense moment, fastened 
on the leader’s baton poised high in the air. 

Then, arm in arm, to the stage marched John C. Winston, 
chairman of the Committee of Seventy; Francis B. Reeves, chair- 
man of the meeting; William T. Tilden, George W. Norris, Sheriff- 
élect Wilson H. Brown, County Commissioners-elect Rudolph Blan- 
kenburg and E. A. Anderson, Coroner-elect J. M. Rush Jermon, and 
other crusaders of reform. 

As they appeared, the leader of the band impetucusly swept the 
air with his baton—the musicians bent to their instruments, bows 
wailed across the strings, horns shrilled, and “* Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” rolled and swelled voluminously through the building. 

Rising to their feet, the audience broke into song—wild, over- 
joyous; flags fluttered and waved; the words of the hymn as the 
band ceased were 


works to the United Gas Improvement Company for seventy-five 
years, binding the citizens and their children to pay $1 per 
thousand cubie feet of gas until 1927, and nincty cents until 1980: 
how the one and one-half million people arose in their might, how 
they held meetings of protest, carrying their objections into Council 
chambers, and denouncing the municipal legislators as * robbers ” 
and “ thieves’; how prayer-meetings were held and pulpits rang 
with denunciations; how Mayor Weaver took a stand and defended 
the people against their betrayal by the iniquitous ‘“ combine ”—all 
these things were fresh and green in the minds of those assembled. 

Philadelphia was redeemed! Over the entire country had spread 
the wonderful news of the city’s emancipation. ‘ Philadelphia the 
Most Corrupt” had risen and cast aside her yoke of shameful 
bondage. After the most spectacular civic uprising of a century, 
she had attained the most glorious height of civie purity of any of 
the cities of the entire United States! - 

Philadelphia was redeemed! And its citizens were ona debauch 
of reform. They were intoxicated with exultation and self-glorifica 
tion. They were drunk, reeling, mad with municipal self-righteous- 
ness. 

“We have met,” said Mr. Winston, “to celebrate the greatest 
victory the people of any municipality have ever accomplished. 
First, the people have won a victory over themselves and their own 
indifference. Secondly, they have been victorious over the greatest 
enemy of free government the world has ever known.” 

* Our watchword is ‘ Forward!’” cried Mr. Francis A. Lewis. 
“* Forward—until every Councilman shall represent all the people 
and not a boss! Forward, until the ballot-box is restored to its 

sacred functions as a 


” 





translated _ into 


palladium of liberty! 





cheers, and salvos of ° 
exultation rolled 
deafeningly through 
the vaulted halls of 
music. Men shouted 
until they were 
hoarse, whistled and 
clapped their hands 
and frenziedly stamp- 
ed the floor; and 
women, caught in the 
storm of enthusiasm, 
cheered and screamed 
over the wonderful 
suecess of the City 
Party, the redemption 
of the city! 

And why should 
they not cheer? Over- 
whelmed by a ma- 
jority of 50,000 votes, 
the gang was routed 
ignominiously; Israel 
W. Durham, in con- 
fusion and disgrace, 
had left the city, the 
gang’s henchmen were 


deserting the dis- 
credited leaders—and 
this after an unin- 
terrupted boss rule 


for more than forty 
vears! 

The meeting was 
the climax of the cam- 
paign which resulted 
from the gas-lease up- 








Forward. until ballot- 
box stuffers and_ re- 
peaters are extermi- 
nated! Forward, 
until our city repre- 
sentatives in the 
State Legislature are 
not representatives of 
a Durham or a Pen- 
rose! To-night again 
this old town-meeting 


proclaims ‘liberty 
throughout the land 
and to all the in- 
habitants thereof.’ 
The sound of our 


Liberty Bell is now 
ringing forth through- 
out the nation. God 
reigns! Our city is 
safe! Let us thank 
God.” 

“The battle is 
over,” declared Frank- 
lin Spencer Ed- 
monds, and Phila- 
delphia is free! We 
should pledge  our- 
selves to even greater 
efforts than before!” 

“We are not going 
to stop fighting.” 
affirmed Rudolph 
Blankenburg. ‘We 
shall not stop until 
we have effaced thie 
last vestige of the 











heaval of the preced- 





Organization from the 





ing May. How City Rayae RES 


é th. It 
Ex-Mayor Weaver face of the earth 


Councils under Dur- ‘ is our duty to stand 
ham. boss and city Exit John Weaver, the Political “David” of Philadelphia, reviled by the guns and be 
contractor, attempted by those who once acclaimed him as the “Savior of his City” ready to shoot the 
to pass an ordinance HERE HE IS LEAVING HIS HIGH OFFICE AND WELCOM- minute the enemy 


leasing the city gas- ING HIS ‘“ MACHINE” 


SUCCESSOR, 
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JOHN E. REYBURN shows its head.” 
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‘here were thunders of applause. Outside on the street 
thousands who were unable to enter roared their jubilation. Broad 
Street. Was crimson with a noonday of sky-rockets and red lights. 
The meeting in the Academy ended with the singing of ‘* My 
Country, “Lis of Three.’ Men and women and children went to 
their homes singing the Doxology—-trolley-cars buzzed to the words 
of “ Praise God From Whem All Blessings Flow.” 

Since that November victory seventeen months have passed. 
What, the country is asking, has Philadelphia the Victorious 
done? 

Since then a new Governor has been elected in the State. An- 
other Mayor has taken the seat of John Weaver. And another 
ereat and overwhelming change has passed over the City of 
Brotherly -Love. 

Following the greatest victory over a political machine ever 
achieved by any city in the United States, Philadelphia—of her 
own choice—has gone back to the same corrupt “ gang” which mis- 
ruled and plundered her. By her own free will the city has 
deserted a reform administration for the one from which she so 
valiantly strove to free herself. Philadelphia the Victorious has 
fallen! 

Durham, who fled from the city in fear of imprisonment one and 
one-half years ago, has returned, and again controls municipal 
aflairs from the eleventh floor of the Betz Building. Sharing his 
power as a twin boss, is State Senator James P. MeNichol, of the 
contracting “ Combine” which was charged with robbing the citi- 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 





elect, on his return from the South several days before he took 
oflice, held a conference with former Insurance-Commissioner Dur- 
ham and David “H. Lane. Lane, a month or two before, at a 
banquet in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, declared, * Let us be done 
with this talk of civie righteousness.” 

Before deciding on his department heads, Mr. Reyburn held a 
conference in the office of Senator Penrose in the Areade Building, 
at which were present “ Boss” Durham, Senator MeNichol, Re- 
corder of Deeds William 8. Vare, boss of the southern section of 
the city, and Senator Charles L. Brown. Reyburn later announced 
his selection of Henry Clay as head of the Department of Public 
Safety; for the Department of Public Works, George R. Stearns, 
an engineer of some repute, said to have been selected by Clarence 
Wolf, a banker who loaned the Organization thousands of doilars 
for campaign purposes; for Director of Health and Charities, Dr. 
Joseph S. Neff, a loyal adherent of the machine, and for the Depart- 
ment of Supplies, Joseph H. Klemmer—Klemmer, jocularly known 
as “ Durham’s valet,” the man who accompanied the former “ peer- 
less leader ” on his jaunts South and made arrangements for hotel 
accommodations, boss of the notorious Eleventh, or “ Police Ward.” 

Commenting on the appointments, the North American said: 

“Tf John E. Reyburn had sold himself, body and soul, to his 
evil counsellors, he could not have advertised the barter more 
eloquently than by the course he has pursued. If the old gang 
felt itself strong enough to restore the reign of vice and lawless 
ness and corporate plundering, it could not have chosen fitter 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE A FEW MONTHS MAKE! 











“Let us end this talk of CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS! 
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FATHER PENN. “And I Stand with You” 


From the Philadelphia North American for May 24, 1905 


zeus of Philadelphia of more than $5,000,000. The new Mayor, 
John E. Reyburn, has bared his neck to the yoke of the reinstated 
bosses, daily confers with them, making changes in his administra- 
tion and appointing men to oilices at their dictation. City Coun- 
cils, reorganized and purified after the gas-lease agitation, is once 
again subservient to the machine, the old “ gang” drivers again 
hold the reins; City Party men are frozen out, kept in the cold of 
useless and archaic committees. And at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety—at the head of the police foree which was 
taken out of polities and freed from political assessments under 
the reform director, Colonel Sheldon Potter—has been placed 
Henry Clay, a man who for twenty years has been a tool of publie- 
service corporations in City Councils, the man who championed the 
very gas-lease ordinance which, like a faint smear on the horizon, 
developed into the tornado of reform. 

Philadelphia has backslid. Her reform movement, like a sum- 
mer thunder-shower, has passed. Her ardor for good government 
has cooled. She again has folded her hands in her lap and with a 
smug, sanctimonious smile has relapsed into apathy and content. 
rhe City Party, torn with internecine warfare, is disrupted. John 
Weaver—hailed two years ago as the “ New David,” “ the Savior 
of his City,’ “The Twentieth-century Moses ”—after returning to 
the gang, has gone out of office reviled and maligned by those who 
hailed him as a hero of heroes. ¢ 
_ Philadelphia again is in the hands of the most corrupt organiza- 
tion that has ever held its pestilent head over a city. 

Jolin E. Reyburn took the oath of office as Mayor of Philadelphia 
on Monday, April 1. After his election last spring, he declared: 

“1 don’t pretend and I don’t want you to think IT am going to 
be non-partisan. I was born and raised a Republican, and propose 
to make my administration a real out-and-out Republican adminis- 
tration for the city.” 

With this purpose in mind, it is not surprising that the Mayor- 
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“Johny? 





It Crawls Back 


From the Philadelphia Nor:h American for November 3, 1906 


instruments than some of those whom its servant has placed in 
office.” 

Philadelphia elected John EK. Reyburn, Mayor, on the Republican 
ticket, believing the Organization had undergone Quay’s “* reform 
within the party.” Mr. Reyburn’s. appointment of Henry Clay 
as head of the Police Department made even the backsliders sit up. 
Philadelphia realized the Republican machine had not reformed, 
after all—that it had merely worn the mask of virtue. The 
appointment of Clay was a give-away. Machine leaders have since 
expressed regret at his selection. Of his record the Committee of 
Seventy declared: 

“Mr. Clay has long been the Organization leader of his ward. 
He was elected to Select Council in 1892, and has always been an 
advocate there of corporation interests and an active supporter of 
the organization.” 

Clay championed the extension of the Gas-Lease Ordinance in 
Councils in May. 1905. Last February, Councilman Trainer offered 
a resolution which would force the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany to reveal the secrets of its books. Clay opposed it. 

“The election is over,” he brazenly declared. ‘ The people have 
shown they have had enough of this ‘appeal to the gallery. No 
attempt has been made by the gas company to deny the informa- 
tion to which the city is entitled. The gas company has taken up 
old leaky pipes and put down new ones of a larger size.” And he 
added, “I have known Thomas Dolan since the time I knew myself 
and no more honorable man lives.” 

“Do you rise as a stockholder of the U. G. I.?” 
Trainer. 

“T look upon Thomas Dolan as a friend,” Clay replied. 

A charge that Clay had lost $100,000 on stock and had _poli- 
ticians go on his note before his appointment was undenied. 

Within three days after Mayor Reyburn’s appointments, United 
Gas Improvement stock jumped from 841% to 9114, or $7 25 a 


asked Mr. 



















































































































































LEADING CONTRIBUTORS TO THE DEFEAT OF REFORM IN PHILADELPHIA 

















D. Clarence Gibboney, the “* Reform” 
District Attorney, whose wholesale 
Raiding set the City by the Ears 


share. In financial cireles this was_ re- 
























State Senator James P. McNichol 
who, with his Partner, Durham, 
holds the Whip over Philadelphia 


wounded; and, it must be confessed, Jolin 
Weaver’s besetting sin is vanity. 








garded as a sign that all danger regarding 
any unfavorable development of the lease of 
the city’s gas-works was at an end. 

Two days after Reyburn’s inauguration 


their offices in City Hall. Outside of Clay’s 
office was a crowd of ward leaders and 
purple-faced, half-intoxicated heelers. 

*Durham’s in the saddJe again,’ one remarked. There was a 
chuckle of satisfaction. At that moment Durham came out of 
Clay’s office. Edward A. Devlin, mercantile appraiser and leader 
of the Eighth Ward, grasped his old chief affectionately by the 
hand. ; 

* Well,” declared Durham, trimuphantly, “ I’ve got all I wanted.” 
“ Well,” laughed Devlin, * have you got anything for us?” 

Durham met Clarence Wolf, the Organization’s banker, Insurance 
Commissioner and former ‘“ Boss” David Martin, and “ Nestor ” 
David H. Lane. This was Lane’s first visit to City Hall since the 
gas-lease agitation of 1905. MeNichol, for the first time since 
Mayor Weaver's stand for civie righteousness, visited the Mayor’s 
office on April 6. The settlement over MeNichol’s claim against 
the city for $2,500,000 for annulled contracts is pending. 

This is a picture of conditions in the city whose reformation 
attracted the attention of a nation nearly two years ago. Inspir- 
ing and glorious as was its renunciation of political wickedness, 
just as pathetic and tragic has been its fall. It is a story of men 
becoming weary of well-doing, of reformers becoming self-seekers, 
of indifference and apathy on part of a people—the story, in a way, 
of all great cities where men, immersed in business for private gain, 
lose interest in their government and the public weal. 

Those who read of Philadelphia’s pyrotechnic revolution of 1905 
perhaps will find it hard to understand its reversal to old condi- 
tions. Should other cities again point to Philadelphia as “ the 
most corrupt,” the city’s own reformers will be much to blame. 

How has Philadelphia relapsed and why? Through John Weaver 
Philadelphia accomplished its work of reform; through him, in a 
way, the reform cause was finally lost. Of the figures who took 
part in the spectacular civic revolution none has passed out of 
active public life more pathetically than he. Once, after his stand 
for the people and their rights in the spring of 1905, his name 
was blazoned before the nation. On the street his appearance was 
a signal for stirring ovations; hundreds crowded about him, follow- 
ing and cheering him as he went for luncheon from his office in 
City Hall to the Union League. Councilmen who had fought for the 
Gas-Lease Ordinance fell head over heels in pledging him their 
allegiance. With sweep after sweep of his pen he severed the heads 
of the machine dragon, appointed just and good men to office, 
cleaned out the Police Department, had MeNicol’s contracts an- 
nulled. He was honored, petted, féted. By his advisers he was 
promised the Governorship, and hailed by many as the future 
chieftain of his party. 

To-day the newspapers which pictured him in cartoons as an 
angel writing werds of doom at Belshazzar’s feast, and a ‘* Moses ” 
leading the people from the wilderness of machine rottenness, 
seathingly picture him as a cringing cur licking MeNichol’s boots. 
For John Weaver, after charging the City Party with pursuing 
old “ gang” methods, and alleging the formation of a new combina- 
tion, flopped back to the machine and, it is charged, used the 
police as a force to reinstate the Organization in power. Despite 
the contumely heaped upon him, John Weaver—it is my convic- 
tion — acted sincerely, and mistaken though he was, his part 
in discrediting the reform movement was taken without any 
ulterior motive. Turned down by the men who promised him the 
Governorship, he was piqued; this was natural. His vanity was 





Israel W. Durham, Philadelphia’s 
“Boss,” returned trom Exile, who 
Durham visited the Mayor and Clay in says, “I’ve got all I wanted” 





The success of the City Party at the polls 
in the fall of 1905 was influenced to a large 
degree by the sympathy of the administration 
at Washington with the reform cause. Elihu 

Root’s designation of Durham’s machine 
as “a corrupt and criminal organization 
masquerading as Republicans” was taken 
as the sentiment of Roosevelt’s. As will be seen, the success of tlie 
machine in the fall of 1906 in a large measure was brought about 
by a feeling that Roosevelt's sympathies had changed. Mr, Roose- 
velt sent to Philadelphia Speaker Joseph Cannon and Senator 
Knox, who urged the people to vote the “ full Republican ticket.” 

With Elihu Root, whom Mayor Weaver selected as his legal 
adviser during the gas-lease agitation in 1905, was associated 
former Judge James Gay Gordon, a man of great forensic power 
and a potent though invisible factor in Philadelphia reform 
politics. It was Gordon, and not Weaver, who inspired the gas- 
lease agitation and effected a victory over the “ Gang.” 

While Weaver was getting the laurels, those on the inside saw 
Gordon pulling the strings and Weaver, marionettelike, playing the 
part of hero. Through Weaver men heard Gordon speak and saw 
Gordon act. Mayor Weaver chose an advisory board composed of 
the best citizens of the city, he acted on many measures by their 
advice, and, it is said, was gulled to wage battle by the promise 
of the Governorship. With this decoy before him he was led to 
believe that he, and not his advisers, was the leader, the heart and 
soul of reform. 

When the last breath of the “ Gang ” seemed to have expired after 
the election of November, 1905, John Weaver began to observe his 
advisers and friends looking for office themselves. In December, 
1905, a month after the victory of reform, city department offices 
were deluged by 3000 applications for “ jobs ” from City-Partyites; 
City Party leaders themselves, te the astonishment of John Weaver, 
locked from one to another as a candidate for Governor, and, it 
is said, with no little acrimony. Weaver was soothed by adulation 
and gently yet firmly told he was ‘* needed in his present capacity.” 
At the convention of the Lincoln Party, which fused with the City 
Party in Philadelphia, Lewis Emery was nominated as the Fusion 
candidate for Governor. John Weaver’s hopes were killed. The 
promises made to him were broken. 

There were many in Philadelphia who contended that Weaver 
should have had the reward. His advisers, however, said that he 
was too weak a man forthe position; that to keep him in line 
constant prodding, urging, pleading, expostulation, demands, and 
threats were needed. It is doubtful, however, if Emery was really 
better fitted than Weaver. Weaver, recovering from the jolt, felt 
that he had been deceived. He still believed himself a power in 
his city and that his influence would have to be considered. He 
advocated the nomination for District Attorney of the friend of 
his stenographer days, Frederick J. Shoyer, who then filled the 
office of Director of Supplies. Shoyer is a nice young man, a lawyer 
of fair ability, of good reputation, and a favorite speaker at 
Sunday-school meetings. 

Instead, the reform leaders slated as their candidate D. Clarence 
Gibboney, a whilom drug clerk, secretary of the Law and Order 
Society, and Philadelphia’s Anthony Comstock. 

At the convention of City Party delegates in the Academy of 
Music on September 18, 1906, Gibboney was nominated over Shoyer 
by a vote of 550% against 521%. In nominating the tall, florid, 
secretary of the Law and Order Society Mr. Lewis said: 

Go into the streets and lanes of this town and ask anybody, man 
or woman, who, lo these fifteen years, has hunted evil-doers 
Philadelphia, and it matters not whether they honor him or fear 
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him, whether they love or hate him, they will all give you the same 
answer. 

“Search out the nearly 300 cases he brought to trial in the 
Criminal Court against all the power of a hostile and corrupt 
Police Department, with convictions of 97 in the 100, and match 
it if you can with the record of any member of the bar! 

“Is it small wonder that in this hour of her need Philadelphia 
turns to the man who has jailed so many criminals, and, as more 
than once, calls to him to jail more!” 

Philadelphia was to have reform with a vengeance—it is the old 
case of the city which, having done with crooks, turns to cranks. 
‘The meeting took a recess until the following Friday, and in the 
mean time Mayor Weaver struck his blow at the reformers. De- 
nouncing the convention as “more corrupt than gang tactics,” 
Mayor Weaver charged that Gibboney was nominated by bought 
votes. He declared that within the City Party had been formed a 
combination as arbitrary and malignant as the old “Gang.” “ For 
two years,” he said, “I had a gang on my hands. Then when 
I arose in all my might and cast it out, it seems that another, 
phenixlike, took its place. I have both to fight now.” 

Mayor Weaver embodied his charges in a letter which was read 
at the reconvened convention, and enclosed eighteen affidavits to 
support his allegations of bribery. A committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges and the meeting adjourned. At 
midnight of the following day Gibboney wrote a letter to Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds declining his nomination. He said he had been 
shown a copy of the Mayor’s letter, that he observed that there 
were only three specific cases where bribery was charged, but de- 
clared that he could not allow the reform movement to be be- 
smirched by the Mayor through him. 

The Mayor’s charges raised a storm of protest within the City 
Party. Embittered by his “turn down” for Governor, they said, 
he tried to discredit the reform movement. The old Organization, 
creeping from its lair, howled with glee. On September 22, by 
request of the Mayor, Colonel Sheldon Potter resigned as head of the 
Police Department. In a public statement Mr. Potter charged the 
Mayor with attempting to use the heads of the official departments 
to further his political ambitions, and secondly, that the Mayor 
had demanded the discharge of his assistant director, Thomas W. 
South, and Superintendent of Police John B. Taylor, because they 
failed to use their influence to have Shoyer nominated for District 
Attorney. In a letter written to the editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, on September 24, Mayor Weaver declared that, six months 
before, he found a new 
political combination 
had been formed, 
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The City Party passed away on John Weaver's guillotine. 

In the mean time the Organization had not been idle. The Re- 
publican party formed a new City Committee. It adopted the 
mask of virtue. It meekly and humbly acknowledged it had 
committed sins in the past, but would do good in the future. It 
nominated for Governor Edwin S. Stuart, a former Mayor of the 
city and a man of unimpeachable character, and for District 
Attorney a little-known lawyer of the name of Rotan. For County 
Treasurer the City Party put up W. W. Allen, and for Register of 
Wills a magistrate, Albert H. Ladner. The City Party ticket was 
endorsed by the Democratic Convention. For City Treasurer the 
Organization placed on its ticket Mr. Robert Bringhurst, a former 
Councilman and a City Party leader in the former campaign, one 
of the first to return to the folds of the old Organization. 

Upon Mayor Weaver’s announcement that he would use his influ- 
ence for the Organization candidates the City Party newspapers 
opened upon him vials of unmerited abuse. Nothing was too 
dirty to say of Mr. Weaver, no adjective too extreme to place 
before his name. I attended a meeting where fusion spellbinders 
spoke one Sunday in’ the southern part of the city. There Mr. 
Blankenburg, William T. Tilden, Charles F. Carpenter—who later 
flopped back to the “ Gang ”—spoke, and the unmentionable terms 
by which they vented their spite on Mr. Weaver, the unprintable 
epithets which they hurled at him, would have made any auditor 
doubt the sincerity or good of a reform for which they stood. Mr. 
Weaver had undoubtedly acted unwisely, but at this meeting | 
heard men asking each other the question, as I heard them asking 
it in other parts of the city after the meeting, could a man who 
had been so upright as these men a few months before had de- 
clared Mr. Weaver to be, change so utterly, and become so low and 
as abominable a traitor as they now designated him characterized. 
Personally, Mr. Weaver’s following could not have influenced the 
election by a large number of votes. The denunciation of the man, 
however, by his former colleagues and copatriots turned thousands 
to the Organization. 

Into the City Party itself had come dissension. As in other 
cities and before in Philadelphia, the serpent of selfish ambition 
had crept into the Garden of den of reform. In the previous July 
the Committee of Seventy presented a report on the Filtration 
scandal, pronouncing the Durham-MeNichol combine guilty of fraud, 
but legally absolved from prosecution. And this after the same 
reformers had declared that Durham, MeNichol, et al., should be 
sent to jail! Besides this, the Committee of Seventy, charged with 
trying to “run” the 
City Party organiza- 
tion, demanded that 





headed by John M. 
Mack, a former con- 
tractor and financier. 
On September 26 the 
Mayor held a confer- 
ence with Alexander 
K. McClure, said to 
have been acting as the 
agent of James Mc- 
Nichol, who, in the 
absence of Durham, 
had taken the reins of 
leadership and was 
quietly gathering to- 
gether the fragments 
of the Organization. 
On September 27,- the 
investigation commit- 
tee of the City Party 
convention declared 
that Gibboney’s nomi- 
nation was clean; 
that it had held six 
meetings, examined 
forty-three witnesses, 
had found attempts of 
bribery on the part of 
only one delegate and 
by a person not con- 
nected with the con- 
vention. At the last 








all place-holders in 
the City Committee 
of the City Party 
should resign, where- 
upon there was a 
great hue and ery. 
People lost confidence 
in the reformers, and 
they had no _ confi- 
dence in Gibboney. 
Edwin 8S. Stuart, the 
Republican candidate 
—while the reformers 
stormed, while Lewis 
Emery went through 
the State showing 
bogus legs of bay- 
wood which he de- 
clared were sawed 
from chairs in the 
State Capitol, as 
though the exposures 
of Treasurer Berry 
were not strong 
enough—went frankly 
before the people, 
promised an_ investi- 
gation of the State 
Capitol scandal if 
elected and a_ pure 
and just administra- 








and third séssion of 
the City Party con- 
vention Gibboney was 
renominated by an in- 
creased majority of 
20214, votes. On Octo- 
ber 19 the Mayor’s Ad- 
visory Board resigned. 

The resignation of the gentlemen who had acted with the 
Mayor during the tumultuous months of the gas-lease agitation 
Was presented to the Mayor in person by Charles Emory Smith, 
William Potter, W. W. Justice, Morris Newburger, Charles H. 
Harding, Walter F. Hagar, Hugh McCaffrey, and Francis B. 
r1ee ves, 

“We do not wish to embarrass you and we are unwilling our- 
selves to be embarrassed,” the resignation ran. “We cannot 
render you or the city through you any effective service unless we 
have full measure of your confidence and, at the same time, the 
approval of our conscience.” 

liv the public this was looked upon as the termination of the 
Mayor's alliance with the reform element. On November 2 Mayor 
Weaver announced that he would support the Organization candi- 
daics and vote for them at the November election. 


Philadelphia during the Fever of Reform 


REPEATERS, BALLOT-BOX ‘STUFFERS, AND GANG HENCHMEN ARRESTED 
AND BROUGHT TO CITY HALL ON ELECTION DAY, NOVEMBER. 1905 
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tion. 

Mr. Stuart is one 
of the most magnetic 
men I have ever seen 
—the Organization 
owes its victory to 
this honest, right- 
minded gentleman. 
Mr. Rotan, who ran in the city for District Attorney, never did 
anything that was noteworthy, but he said this of Mr. Gibboney: 

‘“*Gibboney is a man whom you could see any night hounding un- 
fortunate women in the Tenderloin, serving warrants on poor 
wretches whose lives were sinful and sad enough. But who ever 
heard of Mr. Gibboney waiting at the gates of Moyamensing Prison 
the morning the poor women he had arrested were freed, taking 
their hands and leading them to a better life?” 

Mr. Rotan’s simple remark rang true. Philadelphia cheered. 
The people had not forgotten that, in the previous May, Gibboney’s 
men carried on one of the most wholesale raids ever perpetrated 
in a city; that seventy-five places were invaded in one night, that 
500 persons were arrested, cuffed and bullied by policemen and 
driven in patrols to the central station in City Hall. They remem- 

(Continued on page 658.) 


































































































THE LAW—OR 





THE POLICE? 


THE HAND WHICH ONE NEW YORK CITY MAGISTRATE HAS 
TAKEN UNBIDDEN IN AN OLD-ESTABLISHED POLICE GAME 


By ROBERT JERMAIN COLE 


HE first court to which a prisoner is brought after arrest 
is sometimes called the magistrates’ court; more often, 
the police court. Which is it? Seventy per cent. of all 


complainants there are policemen. If the police system” 


is corrupt the whole court is affected. An honest magis- 
trate feels the humiliation of the alliance between police and 
criminals with a sting that does not come to the ordinary citizen. 
The court is asked to make bricks of justice, in many of the cases 
brought before him, without a straw of evidence. Such cases are 
not brought there for the ends of justice. From a place in which 
the innocent are protected and the possibly guilty held for a higher 
tribunal, the magistrate has often seen his court transformed into 
a police whip to lash refractory criminals into obedience to the 
law of the station-house. For, the police, he has been forced to 
discipline the saloon-keeper, the gambler, and the woman of the 
streets who did not pay up. Worse yet, the bench is held as a 
shield to ward off public anger. The tireless, admirable police 
make many arrests, shrug shoulders and say: 

“We done our duty, but the judge he turned ’em out.”  Pre- 
cisely. He had no choice on the evidence, or no evidence, offered 
by these same policemen. The more conscientious the magistrate, 
the more effectively he serves their ends. The more strictly he 
enforces the law of the State, the more useful he becomes to a 
corrupt official in extorting blackmail from lawbreakers. Any 
wise police captain knows exactly what a really good magistrate 
is going to do and makes his plans accordingly. 

The police captain and his man Friday—likewise his man of all 
the other days of the week—know the precinct like a book. They 
know it far better than all the books, as the old steamboat pilots 
knew the Mississippi River bottom. They take soundings often, 
with greased plummet, and there’s more than sand on it when they 
haul it in. In plain English, they take tribute from saloon-keepers 
for allowing them to keep open at unlawful hours. Now and then a 
dealer resents this and rebels vigorously. Not long ago one of 
these men approached a lawyer of good standing. “I want to 
retain you to defend my rights,” he said. 

“What rights?” asked the lawyer. 

“The right to keep open on Sunday.” The man appeared to 
believe that the captain had taken away an honest citizen’s 
privileges by force. Now a really successful captain must be able to 
deal with such occasional. offenders against his unlawful law so 
that others shall see, fear him, and obey. He knows the other law, 
the written will of the people. He knows exactly what evidence 
will force a magistrate to hold the prisoner, and what lack of evi- 
dence will result in a discharge. Sometimes, however, his Honor 
is in a forgiving mood when the captain, for reasons of his own, 
wants the prisoner held. Sometimes he holds when he ought to 
discharge. But here is where the faithful, law-upholding magis- 
trate serves the station-house best. By judging strictly upon the 
evidence he brings about the result foreseen and desired by the 
corrupt official who directed the gathering of evidence, complete or 
incomplete. Thus the just judge aids in the working of the most 
scientifically automatic injustice. As the inspectors and captains 
plan, so he executes. When they wish to make a show of enforcing 
law without hurting faithful taxpayers they cause many arrests, 
the policemen testify to nothing vital, and all prisoners are dis- 
charged. If they wish to punish those that refuse tribute, the 
evidence is easy to get-and the result certain. To a man of Whit- 
man’s type the court’s position is unendurable. 

The creation of the night court will not only make it possible 
for innocent persons wrongfully arrested to obtain their liberty 
forthwith, but will put. an end to the loathsome business of the 
professional bondsmen. These vultures are always warned when a 
raid is to be made. One morning I saw forty-two women arraigned 
before Magistrate Whitman in the Jeffersan Market court. One 
after another they were discharged for lack of evidence. In one 
case, typical of all, a policeman of the “ Tenderloin” who had 
made the arrest testified under oath that he had seen the woman 
talking with a man. 

Q). Did the man complain to you? A. No. 

Q. Do you know what she said to him or what he said to her? 
A. No. 

Q. Have you presented all the evidence there is in this case? <A. 
Yes. 

By tne Court: The defendant is discharged. 

Why, then, were the forty-two women arrested when it was well 
known that they were not breaking the law? Because each one 
paid the bondsman five dollars to bail her out--$210 for one 
evening’s work. This $210, of course, the professional bondsman 
divided with these who provided the victims. 

The city magistrate works in the raw material of crime before 
ever it gets to the slow-grinding mills of the higher court. At his 
bar, justice has that intimate personal air it had in the ancient 
cities when the Cadi sat at the gate. The Court may be as 








paternal as a patriarch. He fines or forgives the drunkard 
Whether or not the man who sold the liquor shall be dealt with ai 
all by a higher court, he must decide. But he may decide only 
upon the evidence. He can find some threads for patching up the 
troubles of two gossips in a tenement, because one gossip brought 
the other to court, and each is thoroughly in earnest. But in 
excise cases the policeman-complainant has made the arrest only 
under compulsion, and he rarely brings evidence to show that the 
saloon man has actually broken the law. 

There .are two views of the magistrate’s duty. One was ex- 
pressed by a man who used to sit upon the bench. 

“Yes, there is plenty of graft among the police. There is graft 
everywhere, and violation of the law. As long as hope remains 
in the human mind men will gamble: as long as there is thirst 
men will drink. You can’t stop, it. Only a young man would 
think it possible to change anything. No young man should be 
appointed to a judicial position. One grows wiser the longer he 
lives and can see these things pass before him without being 
thrown off his balance.” 

Magistrate Charles S. Whitman is a young man. He has not 
been content to let the police have their own way. For three 
years he bided his time. He is naturally a conservative. Those 
who have watched his course on the bench were surprised when, 
a short time ago, he entered a saloon after closing-hours, proved 
that it was easy to get the evidence policemen. had refused to bring 
before him, and heard from the policeman on the beat and from 
the barkeeper in the saloon the shameful reason why such viola- 
tions are allowed. 

A second time Magistrate Whitman entered a saloon’ in the 
same precinct and purchased liquor, proving that the condition was 
a permanent one. He says he has acted, primarily, to stop the 
bringing of false evidence, with all the corrupting effects of re- 
peated falsehoods, into his court. 

It is only a step from the corruption of the police who bring 
false evidence, to the corruption of the clerks who sit behind the 
desk and of the other employees of the court. Anybody who has 
been familiar with police courts knows how ready ‘the clerk is, in 
many instances, to give sage advice to policemen and complain- 
ants. It is very easy for a clerk to change a “sale” of liquor 
into a mere “exposure.” He has clever prompters, too, on the 
other side of the desk. I do not mean to say that court clerks 
as a class are corrupt, but I do assert that even the best of them 
are affected by the general situation. They hear the testimony of 
the police, they note the number of cases turned out for lack of 
evidence, and they get in the habit of thinking that the simplest 
way is to make a complaint as light as possible. ‘That clerkly 
habit has its part in making it more diflicult to check all sorts 
of crime. 

The records of one year with which I happen to be familiar in 
Jefferson Market, then the heaviest court in town, showed forty- 
eight arrests of gambling-house keepers. ‘Thirty-five of these had 
been discharged for lack of evidence. The excise arrests numbered 
two hundred and forty. At one violation a day that leaves 
yet a hundred and twenty-five dry and peaceful days when nobody 
took anything to drink after hours or on Sunday; and of these 
cases more than half were dismissed—no evidence. Day after 
day I stood and listened to the policemen chanting their little 
ditties—like a refrain perverted from T'reasure Island: 





“Sixteen men on the back-room chairs, 
Yeo-ho-ho and no botties of rum.” 


But the singsong policemen and the canny clerks‘are not the 
only allies of the saloon-keeper. If the liquor business _were 
generally admitted to be as useful as the selling of iron or oil, 
there couldn’t be more than one honest opinion about its right 
to any special influence in courts of justice. Yet this business 
has put two of its own former counsel on the bench in the last few 
years, and one of these has heen “ promoted.” I have heard this 
man berate poor bartenders in a voice like thunder for being so 
foolish as to get caught. It made his Honor terribly angry to be 
compelled to hold one for trial. ‘The point is that sometimes he 
was compelled to hold them; and when the police are made to 
get evidence even a sympathetic Court can have no alternative. 

Well, how shall they be made to get evidence? A week after 
Magistrate Whitman showed them the way by getting evidence 
himself, he opened court in Jefferson Market. It was more like 
the Supreme Court than the police court of other days. The 
jostling rabble of lawyers and friends of the prisoners were thrown 
outside the wicket gate. Oh, that gate, how often it has seemed 
as if everybody that could be an obstruction to justice were 
beckoned within, while a vigilant guardian turned the few harmless 
citizens that had no “business” there sternly away! On this 
blue Monday after Magistrate Whitman’s visits to early morning 
saloons, every policeman who brought an excise case had tlie 
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Magistrate Whitman on the Bench at Jefferson Market, the busiest Court in Town 


“FROM A PLACE IN WHICH THE INNOCENT ARE PROTECTED ... 
INTO OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW OF THE STATION-HOUSE ” 


A POLICE WHIP TO -LASIT REFRACTORY CRIMINALS 


evidence on his tongue’s end—instead of leaving it in the in- 
spector’s pocketbook—and it came off the policeman’s tongue 
trippingly. He had learned his lesson. 

“ Suppose they forget after a while?” I asked the magistrate. 

“Then Ill go out and show them over again.” 

Magistrate Whitman is not a “raiding judge,” as he has been 
called, nor has he undertaken to do the work of the police. He 
does not love it, but he cannot shirk it. He is in the business of 
court-cleaning now and nobody can get that broom out of his 
hands. All kinds of weapons have been used against him. His 
foolish enemies made themselves laughing-stocks by saying that 
he was drunk. Another more disgraceful charge was discussed in 
their plotting; but that was abandoned as transparent. It is 
almost too bad they did not make it. 

The magistrates’ bench is a hard test of a man’s quality. Even 
those of clean purpose are likely to grow weary or cynical. The 
very futility of their efforts to find out the truth from the police, 
reacts upon them.. They are kind to the woman whose husband 
has beaten her, and if the police are more kind to the man who 
sold the husband the whiskey—why, that is the policeman’s fault. 

Mayor Strong, in the old fighting days of reform, appointed a 
number of excellent men to the magistrates’ bench. Mayor Low 
reappointed some of these and added wisely to their number. Sur- 
vivals of more antique days remained long to honor themselves 
and the city they served. The first magistrate I knew was Judge 
Hogan. Some time before his death he told me how it hurt to 
be classed as a survival of the Tweed Ring. True, he was a 
Democrat and he was active in Tweed’s time. 

“ But I fought Tweed and all his crowd,” protested the old man. 
And nobody had a word to say against his court dealings. He was 
a fatherly man, and the greatest delight he had was to reconcile 
some young married pair. 

Of late years men whose loyalty to the local machine has been 
proven appear to be the favorite candidates for the bench. The 
result of their appointment is easily marked. Yet even these 
men have acquired some sense of the dignity and responsibility of 
their office. They do not enjoy the brutal demands of their party 
friends for favors. I do not believe that they are free from fear 
of the result of a continued deterioration of these courts. They 
have turned for help to their associates of another type. I have 
seen two or three magistrates leading a forlorn hope in the board 
mectings against a party-bound crowd. Now Whitman is presi- 
dent, and the others have voted him an absolutely unprecedented 
power to represent them in any action he may choose to take for 
cleansing the courts. Something has already been done. More 
will follow, though not, perhaps, in slashing noisy strokes. It has 
taken Magistrate Whitman three years to get angry enough to 
strike. He is angry now, with the slow, unquenchable rage of the 
Just man who sees daily evil done before him. It will take him a 
long time to get over being effectively angry. 

Nobody who was in court one day two years ago is likely to forget 
the case of a woman of position and wealth—her name has never 
been printed—who stood charged with shoplifting. The com- 
plainant had withdrawn the charge. It was within the discretion 
of the Court to dismiss it, since the amount stolen was so small 
as to constitute only a minor offence. The woman’s husband was 


HE HAS OFTEN SEEN HIS COURT TRANSFORMED INTO 


a man of real political power in another State. His New York 
friends had besieged the court to let the woman go, and they were 
not obscure persons either. Some of them fairly commanded him 
to dismiss the charge. He would win favor that might be useful 
in the future, and he would lose nothing in reputation. 

“Ts it conceded that the prisoner is guilty?” asked Magistrate 
Whitman. 

“It is,” replied her lawyer. 

“Within a few days,” went on the low voice of the man behind 
the desk, “I have held men and women without friends, on the 
same charge. I would not have it said that in this court there is 
one law for the rich and another for the poor. I hold this de- 
fendant for trial.” 

That is the impartial spirit of the man who is trying to lift the 
magistrates’ court to a higher level. It is not a personal fight. 
This tribunal has been called the people’s court. To keep it clean is 
to make the town safer for all, and to exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the whole police situation. Ask your friend the straight 
policeman about it. I did. 

“The judge is all right,” said the man upon the sidewalk. “ I’ve 
had clerks frame up a complaint so as to throw a case out or let 
it off easy, but Whitman would see through the game and make 
the clerk write it over just as I had told him in the first place.” 

A number of policemen have expressed very similar views. They 
declare that they are ready to bring the evidence if their superiors 
will allow them to do so. The change in the system that should 
follow the passing of the Bingham bill will give these men the 
opportunity to show whether the fault lies chiefly with inspectors 
and captains or with the rank and file. 

Some of the magistrates are delighted with every step ,their 
president has taken, both in teaching the police how to get evi- 
dence and in turning out lawyers, bondsmen, and the nondescript 
crowd which has infested the inner enclosure. The better class of 
these lawyers does not object to the change. As for those magis- 
trates who were appointed for purely political reasons—more 
political than pure—the fact that enough of them voted with the 
others to make Whitman president of the Board indicates that some 
are men as well as politicians. Whitman has won their absolute 
confidence in his fairness. They do not fear that he will take a 
partisan advantage of them. 

One result that may be confidently expected is a cleaner handling 
of election cases in November. Of late years it has happened too 
often that the best magistrates have found themselves, for some 
mysterious reason, enjoying their vacation on Election day; or 
they have been assigned to the courts covering districts of least 
political significance. I have seen voters of the lowest class, so 
drunk that they had to be supported on each side, discharged in 
order to vote, while apparently honorable gentlemen were held on 
the flimsiest technicalities, and their votes lost. 

To remedy-all this is not the work of a day nor the work of one 
man. Magistrate Whitman has been building quietly a reputation 
that makes his more striking acts effective. He has not boasted 
of what he will do, but he has proven that he can act quickly when 
the time comes. Is this man too young to be president of the 
Board of Magistrates? I have no doubt the _police-inspectors 
think so. 
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THE AMERICAN 








INVASION 
CONGO 


By S. P. VERNER 


ARIOUS accounts, mostly erroneous in one way or another, 
have been appearing of late in the newspapers concerning 
concessions recently purchased by American capitalists in 
the Congo Free State. This is the first authentic and 
accurate statement which has been published. 

A group of American capitalists has for years, sometimes under 
great discouragement, been developing and perfecting machinery 
and reactionary chemical methods for recovering the rubber known 
to exist in a great number of tropical vines, grasses, shrubs, and 
weeds. The first commercial venture in this line was made in 
Mexico, where, for some time past, large quantities of serviceable 
rubber has been mechanically extracted from a shrub known as 
guyle. Exploration 
developed the fact 
that the acreage on 
which the plant is in- 
digenous, while very 
great, was not exten- 
sive enough to secure 
an unlimited future 
supply; nor was it 
likely, unless immigra- 
tion was secured, that 
the shrub would be 
cultivated, because the 
available native help 
was hopelessly inade- 
quate for that pur- 
pose. Thereupon a 
world-wide search be- 
gan for other fields, 
and Africa naturally 
came under observa- 
tion. Here there are 
six different rubber- 
bearing growths, here- 
tofore unused, but all 
available for the new 
American methods and 
promising tremendous 
yield.. These plants 
grow throughout the 
whole Congo Basin. 
The Congo Basin is a 
very general phrase; 
the territorial signifi- 
cance can be best ap- 
preciated when it is 
stated that if the 
great web of the 
Congo and its afflu- 
ents were lifted and 
superimposed on that 
portion of the earth 
known as Europe, it 
would reach from Bel- 
fast in Ireland to the 
Red Sea; from one 
hundred miles west of 
Lisbon to the begin- 
nings of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, and from Finland 
to the toe of Italy. 
To gather rubber, 
build railroads, oper- 
ate mines for gold, 
silver, copper, coal, 
and iron (all known 
to exist there), to cut 
and ship timber of all 
varieties, to maintain steamship lines, to build roads, and in fact 
to do every and any thing leading to the development of the Free 
State, are among the rights secured by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan from 
King Leopold over this great sweep of territory. 

In the development of this vast estate, whose mineral wealth is 
believed to be as great as that of the Rand, from which Beit, 
Rhodes, Barnato, and their associates reaped and are still collecting 
vast fortunes, Mr. Ryan has associated Mr. John Hays Hammond, 
the Guggenheims, and Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island. 

These regions lie on both sides of the Congo River, extending 
north and south of the equator, embracing both forests and plains, 
alluvial bottom-lands, and hilly and mountainous districts. They 
include locations sufliciently elevated to be free from both mos- 
quitoes and malaria, and to offer inducement to settlement by white 
agents and colonists. They are also traversed -by navigable 
streams and well watered by smaller tributaries. ‘They are popu- 
lated by enough friendly natives to perform most of the manual 
labor required, and it is the determination of Mr. Ryan and 
his associates to treat the natives in such a way as to attract 
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their services, to render them comfortable, to free them from 
many of the hardships incident to their semisavage life, and to 
give them a fair share of the proceeds from the development of 
the country. It is well to remark here that there are exclude 
specifically from these concessions all Jands now in actual occup:- 
tion by the natives. The concessions cover only vacant and waste 
lands, not cultivated or otherwise used by the natives, and whic): 
would never be developed by them. As a matter of fact, out of the 
whole of the million square miles in the Congo Free State, only 
about 30,000 have been used by the natives, and not more than 
twice that amount would be required for their use, at the rate of 
the inerement of population obtaining before the advent of the 
white man, for an- 
other century. 

The concessions oc 
cupy various parts of 
-the country, from the 
mouth of the river 
across the continent 
to the great African 
lakes, and north and 
south from the Sou- 
dan to the southern 
watershed of the 
Congo. The extent and 
the character of these 
concessions are unde- 
niable evidences of 
the fact that properly 
qualified Americans, 
with genuine inten 

‘ons of development, 
«mre allowed a legiti- 

ate share in_ the 
work of the industrial 
reclamation of Central 

Africa. This fact 

came to the writer as 

the greatest pleasure 
in the history of his 
own efforts in that 
continent, for he had 
always anticipated 
great difficulty in se- 
curing from European 
powers commercial ad- 
vantages for himself 
and his countrymen in 
the territories domi- 
nated by them. The 
fact of the Monroe 

Doctrine might be 

said to carry in the 

eyes of Europeans its 
reciprocal corollary 
with reference to 

America in Africa; 

but it is obvious that 

the Monroe Doctrine 
has never excluded 
enormous and _ sub- 
stantial commercial 

European interests 

in South America. 

Consequently, it is en- 

tirely legitimate that 

we should expect 

equality of commer- 

cial opportunity in 
: Africa. Since our 
government is disposed to uphold the vested European rights in 
their relations with our South-American neighbors, we have every 
right to expect similarly fair treatment in the great tropical con- 
tinent on the opposite side of the Atlantic. 

The: practical objects in these concessions are principally three: 
To produce for export to this country articles of high value in pro- 
portion to weight or bulk, the cost of the transportation of which 
is easily borne by their intrinsic value; to produce and deal in 
other articles of less intrinsic value, but upon which a profit 
can be made in local commerce—for example, the lower grades of 
lumber, iron and steel, agricultural produce, and miscellaneous 
domestic manufactures; and to develop for permanent investment 
and the general improvement of the country and people trans- 
portation lines, by water, rail, and automobiles, and other needed 
public and semipublic works of general utility. 

In the practical pursuit of these objects it is intended to use 
the most highly advanced progressive methods applicable to the 
existing conditions. While it is a fact that, in view of the tre- 

(Continued on page 656.) 
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THE ONLY LIVING EX-PRESIDENT AND HIS_ FAMILY 
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Y, IS THE FIRST THAT HAS BEEN MADE OF THE DISTINGUISHED EX-PRESIDENT WITH HIS ENTIRE FAMILY 
From stereograph copyright, 19:7, by Underwood iderwood . 
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The immense Excavation for the new Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-first Street 
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Looking North over the Site of the new Grand Central 
Station at Forty-fifth Street and Lexington Avenue 
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THE SPARK AND THE FLAME 





SMALL CAUSES OF GREAT FIRES, AND 
HOW THEY MAY BE. ELIMINATED 


By FRANCIS J. LANTRY 


Fire Commissioner of the City of New York 


HEN you see any one running to the fire-box on the 

corner, turning the handle and pulling down the hook, 

you never can tell what serious consequences are to 

follow. You know in a general way that a fire alarm 

has been sent to headquarters, that almost at that 
instant the men in the responding apparatus companies are slid- 
ing down the poles and manning the apparatus, and that the 
powerful horses, with all their vim and dash, are hauling the 
bravest of men to the scene of the fire. You know that human 
lives and valuable property are being imperilled, you know that 
an unflinching fight is to be made against the fire, whether it 
be little or big, and you know that the men are there to go the 
limit in their day’s work. But what the result may be it is, of 
course, impossible to determine. It may be a burning lamp, and 
nothing more. It may be .only a minute’s work, or hours and 
hours of fiercest combat against the flames. 

Naturally, the mind turns towards the cause of all this peril 
and work. Usually this cause is an extremely small one; and 
it is on this point that I should like to fasten public attention 
in order that every one may be aroused to the fact that it is pos- 
sible, by caution and common sense, greatly to minimize the dangers 
of fire. 

The slightest cause may start the greatest fire. Historically 
we know of the somewhat famous day on which Nero played his 
violin solo while the flames swept Rome to its foundations ;~ but 
whether it was caused by the lamp or the torch of those days, 
we do not know. The fire marshal’s office had not yet been 
established. The kicking over of a lantern while Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow was being milked is the traditional explanation of that con- 
flagration which destroyed the city of Chicago. A slight explo- 
sion in a Baltimore cellar, responded to first, I believe, on a still 
alarm, resulted in the partial annihilation of the city. 

These instances may not be susceptible of direct proof, but so 
many things have occurred in New York showing that the slight- 
est causes have resulted in the greatest fires, that there is not 
the slightest doubt that a crusade against.carelessness and for 
caution would result in enormous benefit to the community. So 
slight, in their incipiency, have been the causes of many calamit- 
ous fires that one is appalled at the carelessness displayed. There 
is proof to show that in numberless instances mice and matches 
have started the blaze, driving people from their homes in the dead 
of night, and in many cases resulting in the death of occupants 
of the buildings or of some of the brave firemen themselves. In 
some cases where floors were torn up after fires, in the process 
of investigation, matches have been found in a nest of mice, 
showing conclusively that the rodents have a fondness for matches 
which is not by any means conducive to safety. There are now 
in the fire marshal’s office boxes of matches showing the holes 
made in them by the gnawing of mice. It is explained that mice 
are very fond of the sulphur found in the matches, and that they 
eat it whenever an opportunity presents itself. For that reason 
alone it is plain that the use of matches in households should be 
very carefully safeguarded; but there are many other reasons 
showing why extreme caution should be exercised in the use of 
matches in the household. For instances, the fire marshal’s re- 
port for the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, and Richmond 
during the year 1906 shows that among the principal causes of fires 
S87 were due to carelessness with matches, and 288 due to children 
playing with matches or fire. The fire marshal for the the bor- 
eughs of Brooklyn and Queens reports that 732 fires were caused 
by matches igniting awnings, bed clothing, rubbish, straw, ete. 

] have already, in my annual report for the year 1906 to the 
Mayor, called the public’s attention to these conditions, and I 
have suggested that every city department coming in close touch 
with the people should warn them of the danger of this sort of 
carelessness, and the necessity for caution. I.have.also suggested 
that the matter be taken up in the public schools, and :that the 
children be trained to the necessity for this caution, so that later 
in life they will appreciate its importance and apply it in their 
homes. 

Speaking of the careless use of matches, reminds me of 
an incident that occurred one night while I was sitting on a 
roof-garden of one of the New York theatres. The roof was en- 
closed by a fence or guard-rail made of wood, or perhaps some 
fireproof material. At any rate, I saw a match that had just 
been used to light a cigarette thrown by one of the members of 
a very jovial party sitting at a nearby table. The match fell to 
the roof just under the fence, and immediately ignited the ma- 
terial of which it was made. It was not by any means a large 
blaze, but I remarked to my friend of the cigarette, excusing my- 
self for interrupting, that the match was still burning; he looked 
at me rather good-naturedly, and said, ‘* Nobody has told me 
anything about it vet.” and turned again to his companions. I 
then called his attention to the fact that the match had ignited 
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the fence, and he replied that he had not noticed it, but was very 
sorry for it! He then extinguished it, and I took pains to eal! 
his attention to the fact that that was the way some very dis- 
distrous fires were started —which is precisely the point that I 
am trying to emphasize in this article. 

Suppose that this almost unobservable fire had been allowed to 
burn for a short time longer, there is no telling what serious 
results might have been caused by it. The theatre I refer to 
might not have been injured by the fire itself, but the excitement 
of the people who were on the garden or in the theatre below 
would probably have become so great that a panic would have 
ensued. Small causes result in great panics as well as in great 
fires, and panie in places where crowds congregate has probably 
resulted in more loss of life than the fires. 

Awning fires are far too plentiful, and could be very easily 
preventéd by caution. A few men sit smoking after their dinner 
in their apartments, either in houses where there are stores be- 
neath or where the use of awnings during the summer-time is 
general, discuss the events of the day after dinner, finish their 
cigars or cigarettes, and throw them out, as they think, into the 
street. They lodge on the awnings, there is an alarm of fire, and 
then perhaps twoscore of brave men are called upon to risk their 
lives in consequence. Moreover, I know of a case where two 
expensive pieces of apparatus were both practically wrecked in 
responding to a fire caused by the turning over of a lamp in a 
shanty. The fire itself probably did a few dollars’ worth of dam- 
age, but the damage to the apparatus ran into the thousands. 
- Either Deputy-Commissioner Hugh Bonner, who was Chief of 
Department for years, or Edward F. Croker, who is the, present 
Chief of the Department, will testify that many disastrous fires 
are caused by carelessness in the handling of rubbish in the cellars 
of business buildings and in houses. This is due, in the first 
instance, to violations of the regulations concerning the storage 
of rubbish in basements. [In the old-fashioned buildings the ele- 
vator and dumbwaiter shafts are responsible for the rapidity with 
which the fire, caused originally, in many cases, by carelessness, 
spreads through the buildings. These old-fashioned shafts, as 
constructed years ago, form chimneys to furnish the draft that 
carries the fire up through the structures, precisely as ordinary 
chimneys would furnish the drafts for furnaces and stoves, Of 
course modern building laws have reduced this hazard to some 
extent, but they have not reduced human carelessness. In many 
cases where the shafts are protected in the basements arid sub- 
cellars by metal doors, which under the law should be closed when 
not in use, are left open by owners, tenants, or employees, an: 
that destroys the benefit of the new construction of these shafts. 
It takes but little time at the close of the day’s business to see 
that these doors are tightly closed, and the same is true of any 
other character of building; but this attention is not always 
given, and again carelessness endangers life and destroys property. 

This is the time of year when chance meetings of the lace cur- 
tains and the gas-jet produce a great crop of fires. All winter 
long it has been quite possible to light the gas near the window 
with perfect safety, because, although the highly inflammable cur- 
tain hung near by, there was nothing to drive it against the 
flame. But with the first warm days of spring one yields to the 
perfectly natural impulse to open the windows, breezes blow 
briskly into the room, and in the twinkling of an eye the flimsy 
lace lies over the flame. Instantly the fire runs up the fabric, 
spreads to the curtain-pole, and the dry, combustible wood of the 
window frame, and presently the house is ablaze. Probably it 
will surprise most readers to know that in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx, and Richmond last year we had 216 fires from this 
cause alone. The habit of caution would have prevented all of 
them. . . 

And equally surprising to most citizens will be the fact from 
the retords that in these three boroughs last year 401 fires were 
caused by carelessness in throwing away lighted cigars and cigarette 
stubs. Cigars are dangerous—any burning thing is dangerous— 
but cigarettes are especially perilous. For a cigar-end will soon 
stop burning, while the cigarette burns completely to the end. 
The only safe thing to do is to stamp out the last spark. 

Numberless other instances could be given of the result of 
carelessness in producing fires. It would take many volumes to 
furnish even an adequate list of these slight causes of great con- 
flagrations. Caution is the great remedy, caution applied intel- 
ligently and impressed on the minds of every one. If people would 
only stop to think what might result from the careless use of 
matches, from the careless handling of rubbish in commercial ani 
private houses, and in all buildings from the careless use of even 
the most apparently harmless fireworks, from the careless dispo 
sition of lighted ends of cigarettes and cigars, vast good would 
be done to the community, and this crusade for caution would be 
of invaluable benefit, 
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A THEATRE, A SOMERSAULT—PRESTO!—A BALL-ROOM 
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AN INGENIOUS FRENCHMAN HAS DEVISED A THEATRE IN THE RUE DE CLICHY, PARIS, WITH A FLOOR WHICH REVOLVES ABOUT A HORI- 
ZONTAL AXIS, ONE SIDE OF THE FLOOR IS EQUIPPED WITH THE USUAL SEATS, THE OTHER HAS A HIGHLY POLISHED DANCING SURFACE, 
ALL THAT IS NECESSARY TO TRANSFORM THE THEATRE INTO A BALL-ROOM IS TO START THE MOTOR AND TURN THE FLOORING OVER. 

: THE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE TWO SIDES OF THE FLOOR IN THE COURSE OF REVOLUTION THROUGH THE THIRTY - FOOT PIT 


ONE OF THE ODDITIES OF RUSSIAN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE WHICH IS VISITING ENGLAND 
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THE BATTLESHIP “ TSAREVITCH,” SHOWN AT PORTSMOUTH IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH, WAS IN MEMORABLE SERVICE AT PORT ARTHUR. 
THE LINES OF HER HULL AND HER TOWERING SUPERSTRUCTURE SUGGEST A COMPARISON WITH AMERICAN SHIPS OK BATTLE CLASS 
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DRAWINGS BY O. E. CESARE 


E had just picked up Diamond Head, two points off the 
port bow, and as the Mongolia was walking along at a 
good fifteen-knot pace we were in a fair way to make 
Honolulu an hour before sunset. Bailey was hustling 
half a dozen dejected-looking Japanese laborers toward 
the steerage, and as big Bill Hanrahan, the carpenter, looked at 
them he grinned and lit a fresh cigarette. Also he soliloquized: 

Stowaways. You'd think they'd learn something, but they never 
do. There ain’t a packet comes out o’ Yokohama that don’t carry 
a bunch of ’em. The ship’s people always rout ’em out and put ’em 
to shovelling ashes in the stoke-hold. .Then they lock ’em up in 
Honolulu and make ’em work their passage home on the next ship. 
Don’t make a bit o’ difference, though. They just keep on comin’. 

You see, they can’t make more’n fifty cents a day at home, and 
out in San Francisco any kind of an old rack o’ bones on two legs 
ean get his good old two per. But the ship’s people stop ’em all 
right every time. What? Sure. Why, it’s a fine o’ five hundred 
for every stowaway that.a ship brings over, unless he’s grabbed and 
sent back. 

The Mongolia had thirteen of ’em a while ago, and one of ’em 
beat it past Honolulu, though they did nail him before we got to 
Frisco. This was before Cap’n Hathaway took the Mongolia, Talk 
about trouble! We’d come this far, and Bailey was herding his 
stowaways up out o’ the stoke-hold into the lockup in the steerage, 
and he sees they’re one short. Counts ’em over again—ten, eleven, 
twelve, but divil a thirteen. Well, he runs to the third officer, after 
he locks up the bunch, and tells him they’s a stowaway missing. 

Talk about your Sherlock Holmes! I'll bet you there ain’t an 
inch o’ this ship from the forepeak to the rudder-post that ain’t 
scraped out. But nothin’ doin’. Oh, them Japs is the cagey boys, 
all right all right. 

Time we get off Honolulu and the doctor and the custom-house 
people come alongside it’s up to some one to tell the Old Man. 
Y’oughta heard him roar. 

“What?” he says. ‘ Wha-a-a-a-at? Been looking for him two 
hours and can’t find him? Well, of all the BANG-BANG-BANG! 
Have I got a crew on this ship, or have L got a lot o’ pin-headed, 
pie-faced, mushy-brained BANGETY-BANG-BANG eejits ?” 

Oh, it was grand to hear him. 

“Now, you get that Jap,” he says, “and get him quick, and 
don’t let me hear another word. Get—get him—understand ?” 

Well, sir, the hull ship’s company don’t do nothin’ but search. 
No use. We go all through the cargo. Nothin’ to it. And here it 
is getting close to sunset, and the company’s orders is positive not 
to run up to the pier after sunset, and here’s the Old Man: been 
burning extra coal to make a quick trip, too, and the ship’s liable 
to a fine for delaying the mail, besides having a lot of cargo to 
discharge at Honolulu, and she’s been laid out two hours now, all 
on account of that Jap. I tell you, no captain’s job for Willie 
Hanrahan. Oh, I know the gold lace and the big cabin under the 
bridge, and the head of the table in the saloon and all the ladies 
trying to make a hit with you—it’s all to the mustard. But you 
run up against snags like this stowaway thing that just make you 
old before your time. You take that from me. 

But at that the Old Man put up an elegant bluff when the 
custom-house inspector tells him they’re one short on the stowaways. 

“Mere matter of detail,” he says with a smile—just like that. 
“ Mere matter of detail. Ill put a couple of extra watchmen on the 
job, and I'll guarantee that coolie’ll never get ashore.” 



























































































But the inspector was afraid to take a chance, and I don’t know 
that you could blame him much. So here we are with the sun 
swelling up big and red and sliding down pretty close to the ocean 
and still no signs o’ that cagey Japanee. We're all breaking our 
necks to find him, when the bo’s’n passes the word that the captain 
has had to put up his personal bond for $500 that the Jap won't 
be let to land at Honolulu, and, sure enough, we break out the 
anchor and go alongside the pier. 

You can bet a good cigar that fellow never had a chance to get 
up on the beach. Next afternoon we’re leaving Honolulu on time, 
though it’s at a price that staggers humanity, as the old fellow 
says, and you can see that the skipper is madder than a bull in 
the ring. Every time he makes a move on the bridge you can 
see the second officer kind o’ gathering himself up and_ bracing 
himself like a scrapper getting ready to stop a punch. And every 
one else is sore, too; all on the keev eev, as the Frenchman says. 
The fine old Hawaiian band is playing us off as usual, and the 
crowd is out on the end of the pier waving handkerchiefs, and their 
friends is all gathered en the promenade-deck wearing red and 
pink and yaller leis ’round their necks and waving their handker- 
chiefs back at ’em, and little Kanakas is diving for nickels the 
passengers heaves over, and some with jags, very dignified, hanging 
on to the wind'ard rail, and there’s what you might call a grand 
outpouring of sentiment all ’round. 

Not that any of us is taking notice of all these things. No. 
We’re enjoying the pleasures of the chase after that there Japanee. 
Live and let live is what I say, and I’m a pretty easy-going fellow, 
but. about that time I was beginning to think I’d like to take a belt 
at him myself. 

We was a little ways past the Maple boat club and just begin- 
ning to get good way on her, when J hear Bailey singing out: 
“There he goes! The-e-e-ere he goes!” and I see a middle-aged 
Japanee running along the’ after-deck to beat the cards. Say, you 
can bilge me if he wasn’t running faster ’n a scared cat. He 
hadn’t nothin’ on but shirt and pants and him just streakin’ for the 
taffrail, head up and heels flying. I hove my hammer at him, but, 
pshaw! he was six foot past it when it hit. Three or four of the 
Chinee sailors makes a dive for him, but—-well, you know yourself 
how much of a chance a hundred Chinos has against a Jap. He’s 
up on the rail and gone in a wink, while they’re still rolling all 
over the deck. 

“Stop her!” yells the First Officer, up on the bridge, and the 
quartermaster smashes away on the gong. “Stop her! Hey, you 
bo’s’n, stations in the number-six boat? Stand by to lower away!” 

Slick work, eh? Well, I guess you never saw Mr. Woodward in 
a hurry. He don’t ask any odds of any man on the Pacific. He's 
in the boat, lowered away, and chasing this here Japanee before you 
can say Jack Robinson. : 

Poor devil! It’s kind o’ tough to see any one lose his liberty 
and pursuit of happiness just as he gets pretty close to shore in 4 





Drawn by Q. E. Cesare 
It’s kind 0’ tough to see any one lose 
his liberty and pursuit of happiness 
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nice, long, overhand stroke; yet we was laughing all along the 
rail when the boat runs alongside this fellow and Mr. Woodward 
ups with a boat-hook, harpoons him in the back o’ the pants, gives 
the hook a twist and yanks him aboard. And with that he hands 
him a cuff on the ear you could hear the length o’ this ship, for it 
was a still, quiet day with just the least bit of air stirring out o’ 
the sou’west. 

The boat’s alongside the Mongolia quicker’n you e’n skin an 
eel, and before she’s hoisted chock-a-block on the davits the First 
Officer's out of her, dragging this Japanee by the collar. Bing! 
he hands him an upper-cut as he yanks him inboard over the rail, 
and bang! he gives him another for luck as he drops him on the 
deck. 

“Oh, you lobster!” he says, with another fierce wallop, “ you 
thought you’d go to Honolulu, did you? (Bring!) Do us out of 
five hundred, eh? (BANG!) Make us two hours late on the 
mail, would you? (Brrr!) Think you’re a swimmer, don’t you? 
(WHanco!) Now, I guess you'll be quiet a while!” 

And with them words he gives the Japanee a whirl that sends 
him down the companion into the steerage on his head—you know 
how steep that companion is, and the high coaming had caught 
him just under the knee. The poor fellow lays there on the deck 
below, clean down and out. 

“Here, Buckley!” the First Officer yells. ‘ Put cuffs and leg- 
irons on that fellow and make him fast to a ring-bolt! Ill 
learn him to swim to Honolulu.” 

“A neat piece o’ work, Mister Woodward,” the Old Man says 
as the First Officer goes up to the bridge, buttoning on a dry pair 
o’ cuffs, seeing he’d got his other pair wet fishing the Jap out o’ the 
harbor. 

“Yes, sir,’ Mr. Woodward says; “and I guess he won’t see 
Honolulu for a while.” 

Which was true enough, and yet, as you might say in a manner 
of speaking, you never can tell. * 

I happened to pass the Jap about half an hour afterward. He’d 
come back to his senses by that time and he was laying there 
shivering like a pennant in a twenty-knot breeze o’ wind. He 
wasn’t saying anything—you know these Japs never holler—but 
his eyes was searching ’round and ’round and he seemed plumb 
puzzled. 

Mr. Woodward was down on this deck about three bells in the 
first watch, when Kumashi, the Japanese deck-steward, comes up 
grinning and claps his hands across his stummick and sucks in his 
breath and bows three times, and says he: 

“Mister Woodward, Mister Hatomachi say he very much want 
speak to you.” 

“ Hatomachi? 
Officer. : 

“He Japanese gentleman, merchant of Honolulu, you put in 
steerage,” Kumashi tells him, still smiling and bowing and sucking 
in his breath. 

“What?” Mr. Woodward asks like a man in a trance. *‘ What’s 
this? What do you say—merchant of Honolulu?” 

“Yes, sir,’ says Kumashi, smiling and bowing, oh! turrible 
polite. “He say he don’t understand why you take him in boat 


Who’s Mister Hatomachi?” says the First 
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A seat at the Captain’s table and free spoonge-cake 
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Drawn by O. E. Cesare 


“Tl learn him to swim to Honolulu” 


and all these things happen. He want ask you something, if you 
please. He say he have no chance talk before.” 

Say! did the mate make a dignified dash for the steerage? Did 
he? Well, you'll have to ask some one else. And Kumashi goes 
along and interprets, so the hull thing comes out. 

It seems this man Hatomachi was seeing off a couple of friends 
of his, big merchants from Tokio who had been visiting him for a 
week on their way to New York. They were all drinking tea in 
their stateroom below and didn’t notice when the Mongolia cast 
off. And then this Hatomachi, being a good swimmer, thought the 
easiest way home was the best, and slipped off most of his clothes 
and made a rush for the rail. 

Well, the Old Man nearly had a duck fit. Mr. Woodward looked 
at his knuckles, all puffed and skun from upper-cutting the Jap 
on the head, and made an apology that sounded like a lawyer’s 
speech. Then the Old Man took a trick at apologizing. They give 
Mr. Hatomachi his pick of Mr. Fisher’s wardrobe (he’s the third 
officer and a slick dresser) and they put him in the bridal suite 
(three rooms and private bath, costing $500 each way), and he 
has a seat at the captain’s table and free spoonge-cake and 
champagne all the way over and back—all to keep him from being 
sore. 

Say! I wonder sometimes do we seem as funny to the Japanese 
as they do to us? 





Drawn by O. E. Cesare 


















































ART AT THE PITTSBURG INSTITUTE 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


HERE are difficulties in the way of showing the people of 
America what is being accomplished abroad in art. When 
the work of a foreign artist is selected for exhibition in 
the United States, the artist must swear to its valuation 
before the resident American consul. On reaching these 

shores sureties must be found to give bond for double the valuation. 
This bond is forfeited if the pictures are kept in the country longer 
than six months, unless an extension of time has previously been 
secured. In view of this condition, the international character of 
the eleventh annual exhibition of the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burg is really remarkable, and the director, Mr. Beatty, is to be 
congratulated. The comparative standing of the pictures can be 
far better judged when they are hung as they are in these galleries, 





























“Portrait,” by John W. Alexander 


without regard to nationality. The visitor makes up his mind 
whether he likes or dislikes the picture before he has time to learn 
from the catalogue whether it be by a Frenchman, an Englishman, 
a Scotchman, or an American. Every picture stands or falls purely 
on its merits. 

It is not so easy to single out the nationality of the artists as it 
might seem. It is easy to pick out those who are under the sway 
of certain methods or artistic ideals, but to do this is to break down 
race distinctions. It almost looks as if Whistler was right, after 
all. In weighing the importance of this exhibition there are of 
course two points to be considered. First: Are the representative 
artists of each country chosen? Second: Are the individual 
artists represented. by their best pictures? Unquestionably, of the 
foreign countries France is most adequately represented. Although 
the superlative draughtsman Degas is absent, the gamut is run 
from the powerful realism of the great colorist Renoir to the poetic 
delicacy of Aman-Jean, and while from Great Britain one regrets 
the absence of Steer, Tonks, and John, and the noble canvases of 
Will Rothenstein, yet an excellent idea is obtained of the many 
important currents of art outside of the Royal Academy. Several 
lines of German development are shown—the strong and interesting 
work of the Royal Academician Kampf, the heavy strokes of Claus 
of Munich (somewhat @ la Brangwyn), Fischer-Gurig of Dresden, 
Clarenbach of Diisseldorf, grave and big, and more than a dozen 
others. There are also pictures by some Norwegians, Belgians, 
Austrians, Italians, and Russians. Although several important 
Dutch painters are represented, their examples are not happily 
chosen. 

On the whole, the average standard of the pictures is remarkably 
high. Among the few artists who are not shown at their best are 








Pirie, the Scotch animal-painter, whose two ghostly sketches cer. 
tainly do not reveal his greatness, and Pointelein, whose large 
canvas by no means does him justice. Neither can it be said 
that Mauve, Mesdag, Boudin, or Zeugel can be fully appreciated at 
this exhibition. The great Scotch painter, McTaggart, is shown 
only by a sketch, but it is a sketch so full of charm that one cannot 
quarrel with it. - Not only is the color delightfully strong and 
original, but with a few scratches of the brush we are given the 
feeling of the figure in the round, the charm of childish contour 
in action. It is a remarkable picture. 

Of American art an admirably complete idea is obtained, for there 


are few omissions of importance and almost every artist is secn at. 


his best. Weir has done nothing better than his “Gray Gown,” 
Wiles has seldom if ever approached his “In Profile,” and Mary 
Cassatt has given us a picture that is actually beautiful. The 
four Twachtmans reveal admirably his tender poetic interpreta- 
tion of nature, the portraits by Cecilia Beaux would be im- 
portant anywhere, and the large group of Gari Melchers shows 
he is a powerful and sincere artist, which means far more than 
a mere clever handler of brush and pigment. The single land- 
seape of Tyron hardly expresses him adequately, but it is easy 
to step into the adjoining room where hangs the important perma- 
nent collection and see one of the greatest canvases he has ever 
painted, a picture so full of the spirit of outdoors, so lovely and 
tender in color, as to place him in the topmost rank of American 
landscapists. 

It has elsewher€ been pointed out that there is injustice in 
forcing a comparison between dead foreigners and living Amer- 
icans. In this show at Pittsburg the comparison is quite just, 
quite properly contemporary. While perhaps the very topmost 
niche is reached only by a couple of Frenchmen, yet no one can 
study the exhibition without being proud of the superb showing 
made by our American painters. The “Confidences” of the 
Frenchman Aman-Jean is a lovely bit of delicate and restful color, 
which, taken together with his large picture in the permanent 
collection, reveals him as an important artist of the decorative order. 
For this quality of decoration only Bramley, the Englishman, in 
his “ Summer,” and our Benson, with his “ October,” are comparable 
at all. 

These men have not only color, but, what is too often over- 
looked in decorative work, they have rhythm of line. In a picture 
like Ballin’s “ Mother and Child,” on the contrary, one sees, in- 
stead of dignity or grace of line, a mere fantastic jumble of design 
leading nowhere. There is a certain decorative quality in the 
work of the Englishman Brangwyn, but it has more of brutal 
strength than of pure decorative loveliness.. But it is in his 
portrait that Aman-Jean is particularly delightful. Here we have 
really great color, an unaffected restful pose, mastery without 
bravura, a frame filled from end to end, lovely textures, and, more 
important than it is the fashion to admit, an admirable, sympa- 
thetic likeness. Another great Frenchman, Besnard, is well repre- 
sented with an early picture of his family, full of life and color, 
strong and individual, and a portrait of Madam Besnard, one of 
the most noteworthy portraits in an exhibition that contains many 





























“Portrait of my Children,” by Paul Besnard 
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worthy of being called 
ereat. 

1 should think that 
onlv. the fact that 
Lucien Simon had 
once before received 
the prize prevented 
him from carrying it 
off this year for his 
fine “ Woman with a 
White Glove.” Other 
important —_ portraits 
are by Ulman, Ivano- 
witch, Jastrebzoff, 
Henri, T.. Austin 
Rrown, and Lambert. 
Currier’s strong 
“Whistling Boy” 
makes one wish that 
he exhibited oftener. 
The only other picture 
of his that I remember 
was also a strong head, 
shown at the Com- 
parative Exhibition. 
One wishes that Chase 
always lived up to the 
quality of his “ Por- 
trait of Mrs. V.” The 
Englishman Greiffen- 
hagen shows a most 
distinguished portrait 
of his wife. George 








Henry, of the cele- 




















brated Glasgow school, 
should have received 
high honor for his ex- 
quisite and original 


“Chinese Kilin.” The second 


“Portrait,” by Edmond Aman -Jean 


prize, which was conferred on 


Eakins, the Philadelphia painter, was well merited by his mas- 


terly portrait of Professor Miller. 


Three portraits of old women 


make an interesting study—that by Alexander is a delightful 
interpretation of sweet and gracious dignity, of the poetry and 
refinement of old age, painted with exquisite tenderness and 

















Portrait of Prof. Miller, 
by Thomas Eakins 


Awarded $1000 Prize 


charm; Duveneck’s portrait 
of his mother, painted 
with superb sincerity and 
breadth, a woman old only 
in years, strong, erect, of 
indomitable courage and 
splendid common sense; and 
—not the equal of either as 
a work of art—MacMonnies’ 
artful, shrewd, worldly-wise, 
overdressed old countess. 
The Sargent portrait of Mr. 
Phipps’s daughter is one of 
the few women he_ has 
painted which suggest that 
he was. in sympathy with 
the ‘subject. The big group 
of doctors hangs near by, 
but notwithstanding certain 
great qualities which it un- 
doubtedly — possesses, one 
feels that the figures are too 
small for the huge canvas, 
that there is restlessness in 
two of the academic gowns, 
and that there is an ab- 
sence, save in the portrait 
of Osler, of any real inter- 
pretative power. 

There is one more portrait 
which must be noted—by 
Harry W. Coate, an Ohioan, 
living in New York, whose 
“Musician ” is bold yet re- 
served, and while painted in 
a big way that overlooks de- 
tails, yet carries with it a 
vital sense of the figure in- 
side the gown. Altogether 


the number of names that were new to me told of a refreshing de- 
termination on the part of the director to consider merit rather 
than name. Among these were Ericson, the director of the Buffalo 
Art School, who”has one of the most poetic landscapes in the 
exhibition, and his predecessor Duffner, whose landscape is delight- 
ful, and whose “ Repose of the Model” is one of the most satis- 


factory figure pieces shown; Caroline Stehlin, whose “ Study” is 


a remarkable canvas; and Mary Foote, of New York, who shows 
an admirable portrait of Ellen Emmet—whose own work, by the 


Way, is missed. One must not for 


get Charles Morris Young, nor 


Everet Warner, whose “ Brooklyn Bridge in a Snow-storm ” is one 
of the few absolutely satisfactory street scenes I know. Petersen’s 
work seems to me to be growing better and better, and he is par- 
ticularly happy at this exhibition; and Cornoyer’s “ Old Houses, 
Chelsea,” is exquisitely painted, but of course of such pictures 
Hassam is easily the master. Among the foreigners, Breitner and 


Fischer-Gurig, two Germans, are not so good as our men, but from 












































another German, Sau 
ters, from Bacarisas, 
an Italian and Mor- 
rice, a Canadian, 
there are hints to be 
taken. 

The highest honor 
of the exhibition has 
gone to a purple and 
yellow concoction by 
La Touche. Only 
omniscience could ever 
fathom all the compli- 
cated ratiocination in- 
volved in prize-giving, 
vet this seems a case 
where sensationalism 
has been taken for 
courage and = many 
colors for “ color ”’—a 
fairly great difference, 
as all who know will 
allow! La Touche’s 
other canvas, a_ red 
and yellow riot, has 
been called, mis- 
takenly, I think, 
imaginative. [ can- 
net see how the mere 
substitution of mon- 
keys for human 
drivers confers this 
delightful quality. 

It is a relief to turn 
from these pictures 
and breathe in the 
beauty of the grave, 
sane landscapes of 


Billotte, the exquisite “‘ Evening ” with its lovely nude by Menard, 
the fresh outdocr glow of Maufra, and the organlike tones of the 
great Monet. It is pleasant also to remember that although there 
are many huge canvases in the nine galleries, yet in most of them 
there is a bigness of more than size; this is true particularly of 
Lavery’s ‘‘ Equestrienne”; and one of the loveliest pictures of the 
entire exhibition is the exceedingly tiny “ Forgiven” of W. Lee 


Hankey, of London. 


(Continued on page 655.) 





























Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Guest, by John S. Sargent 
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THE WANING THEATRICAL SEASON 
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Art at the Pittsburg Institute 
(Continued from page 653.) 


Since the show will remain open until 
the middle of June, there will be time for 
at least the fortunate citizens of Pittsburg 
to visit it again and again, to grow to 
know intimately such pictures as Teally 
require time to appreciate. Such a picture, 


Pior instance, as © The Letter,” by Dewing, 
whose subtle art has never been seen to 


creater advantage. There will be time to 
‘elight in the lyrie sunlight of Metealfe’s 
“Golden Screen” or to respond to his per- 
“fect “Silver Silence,” a really great moon- 
Slight, neither saccharine nor spectacular. 
“Time to dream before the poetry of 
Steichen, or Jonas Lie’s ghostly trees seen 
through the fog; to enter into the strange 
charm of Ludwig Dill’s soft greens and 
orays, his personal restatement of nature; 
to thrill before the big feeling in Vonnoh’s 
jportrait of his wife; to wonder before Hub- 
lell’s “Poet” that the same hand could 
paint the rollicking Parisian cocher of a 
couple of years ago, or the burly bulldog of 
this year: to absorb slowly all the big 
humanity of Jerome Myers, who paints as 
no one else the heavy head of childhood 
drooping on its stalklike neck, who paints 
into the shoulders of his men and women 
the burdens that they carry, who paints 
with a mind behind his hand. 

It is somewhat humiliating for a New- 
Yorker to admit that at the moment there 
isa distinct advantage in being a citizen of 
Pittsburg. 





Fron Uncle Sam’s Military 
Ledger 


A strIKING picture of the daily activities 
of the men of the United States army is pre- 
sented in General Order No. 68, just issued 
by the War Department at Washington. In 
the order one finds enumerated with great 
care the sums of money appropriated to meet 
the expenses of Uncle Sam’s family of fight- 
ing landsmen up to June 30, 1908. Great 
enterprises and small, though important, de- 
tails are set forth with punctilious care. On 
page 7 we find that $250,000 will be spent 
in buying submarine mines and material for 


pal seaports, while $175,000 is to provide 
“for the procurement of one torpedo planter, 
for use on the Pacifie Coast.” Then follow: 

“For construction of seacoast batteries in 
the Hawaiian Islands, $200,000. 

“For construction of seacoast batteries in 
the Philippine Islands, $500,000.” 

In the section devoted to the Military 
Academy we find that the pay of the chaplain 
and the pay of the master of the sword are 
the same--$2000. And here are some inter- 
esting items: 

“For pay of engineer of steam, electric, 
ind refrigerating apparatus for .the cadets’ 
mess, $1200, 

“For pay of janitor for bachelor officers’ 
(uarters, to be selected and appointed by the 
Superintendent, $600.” 

; a pay of one janitress, Memorial Hall, 
$600.” 

“For pay of one civilian plumber, $1500.” 

: For pay of assistant plumber, $900.” 

‘For pay of one plumber’s helper, $600.” 
an compensation of chapel organist, 

Consideration of these facts forces the un- 
Hejudiced observer to reflect that so far as 
mere pelf is concerned it is much more profit- 
able to play upon the drain-pipe than the 
Mpe-organ; also that as you increase the 
number of syllables denoting the honorarium 
you decrease the dollars. Still, there are 
compensations. The plumber merely “has a 
ob.” while the organist undoubtedly “ dis- 
charges with distinetion the duties of an 
exacting position.” 

Nothing is too tiny to eseape enumeration. 
i) ines the followinge 

For purchase of reeds, pads, strings, and 
ither materials necessary for brass, wood, 
vind, and string instruments; for purchase 
‘f music-stands and other equipments; for 
burchase of music for military band and 
wrehestra, and’ for extra parts; all to be 
purchased in open market on order of super- 
intendent, $2300.” 




















closing the channels leading to our princi- . 
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And what in the world can ‘this mean? 

“For the purchase of one dough-dividing 
machine for the bakery of the cadet mess, 
to be immediately available and to be ex- 
pended without advertising, $1000.” 

Then we leap in an instant to the duties of 
our fathers: 

““CLAIMS FOR PROPERTY TAKEN FROM CON- 
FEDERATE OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS AFTER SUR- 
RENDER: For payment of claims filed with 
the Quartermaster-General, under Act of 
February 27, 1902, and amendments thereto, 
for horses, saddles, and bridles, taken from 
Confederate soldiers in violaticn of terms of 
surrender, $40,000.” 

Then we leap in an instant to the duties 
of to-day: 

“For the destruction of a dangerous ice 
gorge in the Missouri River, near Vermillion, 
South Dakota, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, $5000.” 

In all a most interesting booklet -to those 
who would know how our soldier boys live, 
and what they are doing in. these piping 
times of peace. 


Quits 


JupGE CASWELL BENNET, for many years 
Judge of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
while a_ resident of Vrankfort, -made_ his 
home on Upper Main Street. Next to the 
judge’s yard was a livery-stable. In the 
‘apital city, as in most small cities, the 
liverymen. did. not have room to house all 
of the conveyances of their customers, 
especially on big days, and the _ buggies, 
carriages, ete., were lined up in the streets, 
close to the curbing. 

This was very annoying to Judge Bennet, 
and he decided to try to-break up the prac- 
tice. He first appealed to the liverymen, 
then to the newspapers, and finally to the 
city authorities, but the custom was_ too 
firmly planted in the city, and his efforts 
availed him nothing. 

One day Judge Bennet was walking down- 
town and was accosted by a friend, a 
prominent member of the Franklin County 
bar. 

“ Judge, how did you come out on your 
fight against the liverymen; did you win out 
or not?” 

“Well,” said Judge Bennet, “ we compro- 
mised the matter, yes, we compromised it.” 

“T am mighty glad to hear that, Judge, 
and if it’s no secret I would like to know 
the terms of the compromise.” : 

“It’s no secret at all, no secret; I merely 
agreed to quit grumbling, complaining, and 
kicking, and they agreed not to put any of 
their vehicles in my parlor.” 





How About the Employer? 


Moror-Owner. “ What proof have [ that 
you managed your late employer's car sue- 
cessfully ?” 

Cuaurrecur. “ Why, I’m alive, ain’t I 


9”) 





Leadership of the United States 
in Automobile Construction 


Ir has been nine years since the experi- 
ments of self-propelled road vehicles first suc- 
ceeded, and now there are more than 550,000 
motor-cars in use. ‘These machines sold for 
more than a billion dollars. 

France, the pioneer, led the world in the 
production of the motor vehicle until a year 
ago. Now the United States has taken the 
lead. 

In 1901 the United States built only 314 
ears, and during that same year France built 
23,711. In 1906 the United States built 
60,000 automobiles; France, 55,000; Eng- 
land, 28,000; Germany, 22,000; Italy, 19,000 ; 
and Belgium, 12,000. 

The increasing popularity of motor-cars in 
the United States and in countries with com- 
mercial relations. will,, during the present 
year, greatly augment the lead which the 
American-built car now commands. 
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PURE AT THE SOURCE. 
MILK is the chief article of food in the sick-room and hospital. 
Every physician and nurse should know the source of supply be- 
It is not enough to know that it 
Borpen s EaGite Branp ConpENSED 
MILK, the original and leading brand since 1857. Integrity and 


| @xperience behind every can 4*s 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is" BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 6% 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 





Former U. S. Senator Joun F. Drypen has 
returned to Newark, fully recovered from the 1ll- 
ness which prompted him to withdraw from the 
Senatorial contest, and has actively resumed bust- 
ness relations. When asked for an expression of 
opinion as to the effect of radical insurance legisla- 
tion enacted by the different States during the past 
few months, Senator Dryden said: 

“There has been much new legislation upon the 
subject of life insurance, and many important 


; Measures have been passed, while many others are 








still pending. While it is too early to forecast: the 
future effect of the new laws, The Prudential may 
be relied upon to meet the situation in a spirit ot 
the utmost. fairness. Not only has the company 
always done what it was legally required to do, but 
it has gone far beyond the mere letter of the law, 
and in the most liberal spirit has extended to the 
policy-holders the privileges and advantages of one 
concession after another. In other words, the 
company has always tried to do more than the 
law required, and it may be relied upon to continue 
so todo. In its final analysis, statute requirements 
at the best are a declaration of a broad and general 
principle of administration, and in the execution 
of details a successful company must necessarily 
be governed by a higher law than a statute—a 
moral obligation which calls for the most liberal 
treatment of the insured compatible with safety. 

“In pursuance of this policy, it has been my 
pleasure to sign an order in conformity with a 
resolution passed by the Board of Directors of The 
Prudential Insurance Company granting conces- 
sions this year to Industrial policy-holders in The 
Prudential who have attained the age of 75 years 
which will result in relieving holders of a great 
many thousands of policies from the payment of 
any further premiums, costing the company over 
$750,000, and a continuance of this policy during 
the next ten years, it is estimated, over three and 
one-quarter millions of dollars. These concessions, 
1 understand, will affect proportionately more 
policies than a similar change in any other Indus- 
trial insurance company. Other voluntary con- 
cessions in the form of increased benefits, cash and 
mortuary dividends, more liberal paid-up policies, 
etc., not called for by law or contract, have been 
made, aggregating over eight million dollars, and 
this large amount will be necessarily greatly added 
to in the future.’’-—{Adv.] 
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FRIENDS HELP 


St. Paul Park Incident. 








“After drinking coffee for breakfast I always 
felt languid and dull, having no ambition to get 
to my morning duties. Then, in about an hour 
or so, a weak, nervous derangement of the heart 
and stomach would come over me with such force 


I would frequently have to lie down. 


‘“‘ At, other times I had severe headaches; stom- 
ach finally became affected, and digestion so im- 
paired that I had serious chronic dyspepsia and 
constipation. A lady, for many years State Presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., told me she had been 
greatly benefited by quitting coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee; she was troubled for years 
with asthma. She said it was no cross to quit 
coffee when she found she could have as delicious 
an article as Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been troubled with 
chronic dyspepsia for years, found immediate re- 
lief on ceasing coffee and beginning Postum twice 
a day. She was wholly cured. Still another friend 
told me that Postum Food Coffee was a godsend 
to-her, her heart trouble having been relieved after 
leaving off coffee and taking on Postum. 

“So many such cases came to my notice that I 
concluded coffee was the cause of my trouble, and 
I quit and took up Postum. I am more than 
pleased to say that my days of trouble have dis- 

“There’s a 


appeared. I am well and happy.” here’s | 
Reason.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 













































































































































THE AMERICAN INVASION OF THE CONGO 


(Continued from page 644.) 

mendous initial difliculties against which they had to contend, the 
Belgians have done wonders on the Congo, still they themselves 
‘admit that very great improvement is possible, and much remains 
to be done. The Americans expect specifically to address themselves 
to the improvement of the healthfulness of the white residents, 
the comfort, contentment, and eflicieney of the blacks, and to the 
development of an increase in the output of commodities by the 
use of modern machinery and up-to-date mechanical processes. 
These three points are important enough for definite illustra- 
tion. 

The healthfulness of the whites is of fundamental importance. 
In the early stages of the exploitation of the Congo it was un- 
avoidably necessary for the whites to reside temporarily, and often 
permanently, in extremely undesirable places. At first they were 
confined to the unhealthful Atlantie littoral. Then they had to 
work along the low and often marshy banks of the inland rivers. 
The peculiar geological character of the Congo Basin, however, 
makes it easily possible to reach a high plateau only a few miles 
from the river’s banks in almost every district, generally free from 
mosquitoes and other malarial conditions. It is practicable to 
locate stations on these elevations with a fringe of forest between 
them and the river. Roads may be constructed down to the 
navigable rivers, and communication and transportation to the 
water’s edge be effected by automobiles, and traction-engines for 
heavy transport. As the natives can work along the rivers in 
good health, their services may be utilized for work which must be 
done in the lower localities, and these higher regions may be used 
for administration centres. The inability in the past to conform 
to these principles has resulted in.much loss to the Congo, due to 
abandoned stations, but the Americans expect to profit by these 
lessons of experience from the start. In the location of the 
stations of the company full consideration will be paid in each 
case to this matter of healthfulness as well as of proximity to 
navigable streams or rail communications, to the accessibility to 
fuel, timber, drinking-water, fertile soil, intrinsic resources, both 
vegetable and mineral, friendly natives—-in a word, to every 
requisite for ultimate success. 

From personal experience over many years, the writer knows of 
no undeveloped country more likely to afford all these requisites 
than certain parts of the Congo valley. 

The comfort and contentment of the natives are essential to any 
permanent scheme of occupation. The American concessionaires 
expect to make this feature of their work a specialty. The writer’s 
observation has shown him that one condition especially, arising 
from changes due to the advent of the whites, has done much to 
complicate the question of native labor, and this condition is 
easily subject to complete remedy. It has often been necessary 
for the whites to build up establishments at points remote from 
native centres of population where food for the native employees 
is procurable with great difficulty. For example, a railroad camp 
or a steamboat port must often be established at places where 
native towns may be far away. A very large number of native 
employees must be concentrated there, consequently there is often 
much real hardship on account of the insufficiency of fresh food. 
At the same time a crop of corn, potatoes, and other vegetables, can 
generally be raised in an extremely short time, if adequate 
measures to that effect ‘are taken. Neglect in this respect has 
been one of the most culpable of the white man’s shortcomings 
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in his dealings, with his black allies. The Americans expect to 
plant as soon as they begin to pitch their tents, and to make every 
provision by careful foresight for all the needs of the Africans in 
their employ. When this is done, the natives will work both 
cheerfully and efficiently, and their services will be of very great 
value in the: development of their country. The oft-repeated state- 
ment that the African cannot be made to work except by force, 
the writer denounces as absolutely false, and backs up his asser- 
tion with the whole of his twelve years’ experience in dealing 
with the most savage of all African tribes in the most remote part 
of the continent. It is only necessary in this connection to cite 
the fact that the crews, pilots, engineers, conductors, and. brake- 
men on the Congo railroads and steamboats are almost entirely 
black men who were the veriest savages ten years ago. 

In reference to the building of industrial enterprises for perma- 
nent investment in the Congo, it is to be said that the American 
empire-builders who have undertaken this work are the men who 
have carried out the most colossal undertakings on the American 
continent, and are probably more competent to transform the 
wilderness of Central Africa than any similar number of men any- 
where else in the world. ‘The development of rapid steamboat 
service, of the cable, telegraph, and telephone, of stable interna- 
tional, commercial, and banking organization, renders it compara- 
tively easy to administer an enterprise of this kind even so remote 
from its base. Highly trained experts and technicists will be : 
used for work in the field, and all the results of the wonderful machines, tl 
growth in effective modern business methods will be applied to West, and 
the great opportunity presented by the lavish hand of Nature. with lectures 

If any doubts should be expressed as to the political stability advertising { 
of the country in which these investments are projected, it is to the navy, and 
be remarked that the European powers occupying Africa afford cerning the n 
as reliable governmental security as those South-American govern- 
ments which guarantee the safety of European capital there. To 
be plain on this point, we have as much right to expect and de- 
mand a guarantee of the safety of our investments in Africa as 
our European neighbors have to look to us for protection of their 
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bered the brutal treatment of the prisoners; how young and un- 
fortunate girls were packed and jammed into ill-ventilated, reeking 
cells and made to stand on their feet for an entire night with be- 
dizened and hardened women, negroes, keepers of dives, and other 
degraded creatures. The sixth floor of City Hall sounded with 
sobbing; daughters of respectable families, caught in the drag-nets, 
were disgraced for life. The places raided were not brothels, but 
questionable lodging-houses. Women dressed in silks, laces, and 
furs—a number society women—were caught and herded like 
sheep in cells-with notorious women. 

If the City Party had selected a crook it would be in power 
to-day—if it had selected a man representing a happy medium it 
might have won despite the personality of Mr. Stuart and. the 
influence of the sentiment at Washington; but they chose other- 
wise—and lost. In selecting Gibboney the leaders forgot that al- 
though Philadelphia, personally and individually virtuous, insists 
on having candy-stores and milk-shops closed on the Sabbath, it 
refuses to submit to municipal rectitude during the six days of the 
week. They forgot that although Philadelphia goes to church on 
Sunday, unless violently aroused it stays at home on election day, 
and does not go out to vote; that while it gleefully gloats on un- 
fortunate women penned in police-station cells, it folds its hands 
sanctimoniously and sweetly smiles at civic impurity. Because of 
Mr. Gibboney, Philadelphia at the election last November went to 
the polls and voted for Mr. Stuart and Mr. Rotan. 

In the mean time the Organization had been busy “ purifying ” 
itself, whatever that might have meant. Senator Penrose was 
wisely kept away from the city, Durham continued to recuperate in 
the West, and a new City Committee was formed. The Organiza- 
tion promised to be good, and many persons became convinced de- 
spite the open fact that MeNichol, in Durham’s absence, was quietly 
marshalling the Machine men into order. McNichol was wary. 
He knew that people get tired of well-doing, and, keeping in the 
background, bided his time. Last summer 1 saw him at his cottage 
in Atlantic City, and asked him about his suits against the city. 
He leaned over a rocking-chair, his small eyes screwed up, 
and bawled: “If I had the choice of getting ninety-nine cents- on 
the dollar for our work on a compromise with the city, I wouldn’t 
take it.” 

Late into the night of the election day of last November the 
City Party leaders sat in the party headquarters on Walnut Street 
and listened to the election returns coming in. To their dismay 
they saw ward after ward in the city rolling in majorities for 
Stuart for Governor, and Rotan for District Attorney. With set 
faces they sat and listened, hoping that the returns would change. 
In sadness they parted only after the morning had come. Reform 
had been defeated, Stuart was elected Governor by a majority of 
70,000 in the State; Emery had lost, polling 30,000 less than the 
State had given the Democrat, Berry, for Treasurer a year before! 
In Philadelphia, Stuart carried a majority of 32,000; Gibboney was 
defeated by a vote of 36,920; the Organization, over the election 
of the previous year, gained 40,000 ballots—and that despite the 
fact that 70,000 names of dead men, children, dogs and cats, which 
had been voted a year or so before, had been stricken from the 
assessors’ lists. 

Defeat brought the City, Party leaders to the realization of their 
monumental blunder in downing Weaver. They realized that his 
popularity through the State was not to be destroyed by one blow 
of newspaper attack. Among themselves they confessed that if 
they had continued to “ prod, urge, and entreat Weaver to: pursue 
the path of righteousness,” and had put him up for Governor, 
reform wouid undoubtedly have won. On November 13 the party 
deemed it necessary to appoint a committee of nine “to weed out 
traitors.” The leaders issued a statement that they would con- 
tinue their fight for civie righteousness, and at the next February 
mayoralty contest, which would be free of national or State issues, 
would put this question to the people—“ Will you or will you 
not go back to the conditions that existed before the City Party 
was formed?” 

Among the people the conviction spread that the City Party 
cause was lost; it also became generally felt that the Republican 
Organization intended to forsake the evil of its ways. Naturally 
apathetic Philadelphia’s fever for reform passed; Councilmen, City 
Party leaders, place-holders, all fled back to the machine as if 
seven-league boots carried them. McNichol openly took charge of 
things; Durham came back to the city. Within the ranks of the 
City Party dissatisfaction began to manifest itself, and there were 
petty plots and counterplots. The people lost interest and confi- 
dence in the independent movement. The nomination for Mayor 
revolved about Rudolph Blankenburg, for thirty years a valiant 
reformer, and William Potter, who once toured the State and 
spoke for Quay. How those who advocated the nomination for 
Potter fought against the supporters of Mr. Blankenburg, and how 
City Party leaders before their November defeat endeavored to sell 
out to the Organization, was exposed in a statement made public 
by Mr. Blankenburg after the election of last February. 

Mr. Blankenburg, to the amazement of the people, declared that 
certain well-known reformers held a conference with Senator Mc- 
Nichol on a Sunday preceding an election of the ‘presidents of 
Councils to effect a compromise on Mr. Crothers and Mr. Arm- 
strong, City Party candidates. He said the meeting was arranged 
by Boies Penrose. He also declared that, during the gubernatorial 
campaign, Albert E. Turner sought an interview with Penrose and 
MeNichol to offer the forces behind Weaver and Shoyer if the 
Organization would accept their candidate for Mayor. Mr. Blank- 
enburg stated that his candidacy was fought with ‘unusual bitter- 
ness, that all the City Party ward committees were brought into 
line for Potter, and that W. W. Justice, chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the City Party, sent a special-delivery letter to him 
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stating that contributors to the City Party had refused to do any. 
thing until assured that William Potter was nominated, and ask. 
ing him whether he cared to finance the campaign. Mr. Blanken. 
burg said he was informed that Potter was chosen because in cage 
of his nomination his family had promised to underwrite a cam. 
paign fund of $100,000. 

Mr. Blankenburg, the logical candidate for Mayor, was ellowed 
out. Before the primaries the slate-makers put Mr. Potter’s name. 
Mr. Potter is a type of Philadelphia’s “ eminently respectadles,” 
The leaders, in their choice, again forgot that Philadelphia, eminently 
respectable itself, has shown.a preference for Tenderloin touels and 
garbage contractors for public offices. 

For Mayor the Republican Organization put up Congressman 
John E. Reyburn. Mr. Reyburn is sixty-two years of age, and has 
been in politics since he was twenty-five. He was sent to Convress 
in 1890. He is an honest man, of passable ability, who, during his 
long term of public life, never by act or voice protested against the 
dictum of a caucus or convention, and whose most notewortliy dis- 
tinetion—noteworthy indeed for a Pennsylvania legislator—is that 
he has never ridden on a railroad pass. A respectable man, 2 good 
father, member of a church, yet an easy-going man, one not to be 
feared, who could be trusted to go along unswervingly with the 
Organization. Mr. Reyburn was elected Mayor last February by a 
majority of 33,024. A Machine receiver of taxes and four mais. 
trates were elected. It was the quietest election day of years. 

“T had hoped Philadelphia would cast out the corrupt leader. 
ship that dominated the Republican and Democratic parties in this 
city for their own selfish purposes,” declared Mr. Potter after the 
election, “but the people have indicated that they prefer party 
regularity to honest government.” 

‘“ We have made a game fight and did what we thought was our 
duty,” said Mr. Lewis, chairman of the City Party. “ But since we 
see that the great majority of the voters of Philadelphia prefer 
to be ruled by the present leaders of the Republican party, we feel 
as though we have done our duty and have no apology to offer.” 

Mr. Reyburn came to Philadelphia from Washington a few days 
before taking the oath of office. He held daily conferences with 
Durham, MeNichol, Lane, State Senator Charles L. Brown, and 
other old leaders. At their dictation he made his appointments, 
and Philadelphia realized that his promises of an unbossed ad- 
ministration were as “sounding brass.” Since then the old order 
of things has come in with a swing—*‘ Durham’s in the saddle 
again,” is the word passed throughout the city. 

At the organization of Councils on the day of the Mayor's in- 
auguration, George McCurdy, a henchman of MeNichol, was elected 
president of Common Council, and James M. Hazlett, a_repre- 
sentative of garbage-contractor Boss Vare, of Select Council. At 
the first meeting after the inauguration the appointments to the 
committees were announced. Of the twenty-nine City Party mem- 
bers in both branches not one was named on an important com- 
mittee; fourteen will be compelled to confine their activity to the 
Soldiers’ Monuments Committee, fourteen to the Boiler Inspection. 
ten on To Compare Bills, fourteen To Verify Cash Accounts. and 
thirteen on Election Divisions. Former City Party Presidents 
Armstrong and Crothers were put on the same committees to which 
they assigned Organization members one year before. This shows 
the turning of Fate. 

Mr. McCurdy, after his election as president, declared that he 
intends to introduce an ordinance providing for the widening of 
the proposed boulevard from Logan Square to Fairmount Park. 
The extension of the avenue will reach over to Senator MeNichol’s 
white mansion ‘and give him the corner site. Mayor Reyburn an- 
nounced that he favored the plan. It is said the Mayor contem- 
plates the reappointment of John W. Hill, who was discharged by 
Mayor Weaver as head of the Filtration Bureau after an exposure 
showing how he schemed to have surplus money “eaten up.” 
Charles P. Donnelly, Democratic State Chairman, who helped out 
the Organization in the gubernatorial fight, has been appointed 
County Commissioner. In the Police Department have been signifi- 
cant changes. Reinstatements have been in order; ‘ Tim ” ('Leary, 
who in the former heyday of Machine domination is said to have 
carried on a profitable business selling champagne to disorderly 
houses, has been appointed to the detective department; former 
Police-Captain David McCoach, former Police-Lieutenants “ Pud” 
Richards, John Lynch, and John Milburn, are scheduled for pro- 
motions and reward. 

The School System, which was taken out of politics and reached 
a higher standing than ever before under Superintendent Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, has been .“ investigated ” by a committee appointed 
by the Legislature at Harrisburg, with the purpose of discrediting 
City Party men on the Board of Education, and again acquiring 
the School ‘System as a catspaw of the reborn “ Gang.” 

The other evening I was walking up South Broad Strect. A 
party of half-tipsy politicians and ward heelers stopped at the 
door of the Young Republican Club. One of them looked up to City 
Hall tower, where, standing above an incandescent coronal of blue 
flame, the figure of William Penn could be dimly seen against the 
moonlit sky sadly contemplating a reenthralled city. 

“ Hail, hail—” the fellow began, slapping another of the party 
on the back vigorously. And, as if unable to contain their maudlin 
exultation, they broke into the infamous song which proclaimed 
Gang rule for forty years— 


Hail, hail, the Gang’s all here! 

What the hell do we care, 
7 What the hell do we care— 
Hail, hail, the Gang’s all here! 


As T looked at the great governmental house blocking the broad 
avenue before me, I realized that again in Philadelphia the old 
Machine is in power—that the Gang is all there. f 
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Chihuahua Dogs Becoming 


Extinct 


(‘oNSUL-GENERAL A. L. M. GoTTscHALK, of 
Mexico City, in responding to numerous in- 
Furies from persons in the United States in 
Fevard to the purchasing of Chihuahua dogs, 





“The Chihuahua dog, which as late as 
wenty-five years ago was quite commonly to 
» found in Mexico, is a curious little crea- 
ure, popularly supposed to be a cross-breed 
between the prairie dog and the jack-rabbit. 
The animal resembles a small dog, whose 
veight is sometimes not over 1¥% pounds, 
vith a disproportionately large head, bulging 
ves, and long ears. ‘The hair is usually 
‘anty, showing the pink skin underneath. 
ie of the marks is said to be an unclosed 
vranial fissure, through which the brain can 


felt throbbing underneath the skin. These 


ttle animals are particularly destructive, . 


pid are constantly scratching at things with 
jeir long claws. They are quite susceptible 
ff taming, if taken young, and in numerous 
stances the breed has been domesticated, 
though they seldom show the usual dog 
raits of sagacious and intelligent attach- 
pent. 

Unfortunately within the last twenty-five 
ears the breed has become so largely mixed 
ith small dogs of various mongrel types 
hat it is now a most difficult thing to find 
n Mexico an example of the true breed. 
uch are sold occasionally at prices ranging 
rom 200 Mexican pesos ($99 60 United 
‘ates currency) upward. Even in Chihua- 
ua these dogs are very rare. A few recent 
jeeimens sold in this city are said to have 
ben specimens of the true breed. 





Shop Talk 


DRESSMAKER. “ Dear me! Mrs. de Style 
rites that she eannot pay her bill just 
ow.” 

Frienp. “ TWow’s that?” 

DRESSMAKER. “It seems that some stock 
er husband bought is moiré-d.” 





A Reasonable Excuse 


THERE is a young lawyer of New York who 
not, but who yearns to be, a sportsman, 
nd avails himself of every opportunity to 
) hunting, fishing, or yachting. One day 
st winter he, with a friend, were after 
lucks, following the somewhat original 
ethod of tramping along a river-bank, ex- 
cting to find them swimming in the 
ream, 

Presently, with an exclamation of delight 
nl a word of caution to his friend, the 
wyer began to creep forward, and a few 
oments later his automatic shotgun was 
lazing like a gatling. From a blind a short 
istance away uprose a wrathful hunter. 
“Hi, there, you consummate idiot!” he 
ared, “don’t you know a wooden decoy 
hen you see one?” 

His excitement somewhat abated, the 
Awyer looked again—a dozen shattered 
keoys floated upon the stream. 
“Well—er—you know,” he protested, 
bly, “ you can’t altogether blame a fellow; 
rn the wild ducks make mistakes about 
lem, you know!” 











In Need of a Pilot 


Practisina before the Federal courts for 
southern district of New York are two 
tsses of attorneys who busy themselves re- 
‘tively with bankruptey and admiralty, 
” widely divergent branches of the law. 

\ noted admiralty practitioner appeared 
fore Judge Hough to argue a motion for 
e discharge of a bankrupt. 

It seems strange,” said the judge, “to 
‘alates lawyer representing a bank- 


“Not at all,” replied the witty advocate ; 
if your honor will glance over the record 

IS case, you will find that so far as his 
Mnees are eoneerned, my client is entirely 
sea. 
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PALA 


REG.US. PAT.OFF _ 


JAP&LAL 


JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS. 
With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
The surface will be as hard as flint and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “ wears like iron.” Heel 
prints will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 
house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Fumiture, and all things of wood or metal. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE 
PROFIT. If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on 
it. Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 

























































































14s we “he ee ‘= If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
If building, write for our complete Finish send us his name and we. (except for Gold. 


ing Specifications. They will be mailed which is 25c.) to cover cost of mailing, and we 
free. Our Architectural Green Label Var- - will send FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) 
nishes are of the highest quality. to any point in the United States. 
























536 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 








Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel. BALL-PoInTED 
pens are- sore durad/e, and are ahead of all others ; 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





2 ABRULPOINTED: POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YorK, 


or any Stationery Store. 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
Cat ereuas: Cor gtk Ave. 226 St. SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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a? 


we And see the Country 
as you have never 
seen it before and 
as youcannot see 
it in any other way: 








Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
‘**Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
‘“*Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 
sensation in England. To them have been added 
many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 
representative of Swinburne’s genius, 
Price, $t.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND CARS 


of nearly every make, Foreign and American, *150 to 88000, List on 
request. Times Square Aut ile Co., Largest Automobile Dealers and 
Brokers in the World, new 1 entrance, 1599-1601 Broadway, connect- 
ing with 215-217 West 48th § et, New York City. 


Crabb’s 
English 
Synonymes 











A new edition of 
this standard work 
now ready. 

$1.25 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Grinnell “Ventilated” 
y= > AUTOMOBILE GLOVES 


The perforated back keeps the hands cool and prevents perspiration, 
giving perfect ventilation. i i 
and all adjustments about the machine can be made with them on 
as well as with the bare hand, 

Made of our famous “* Reindeere ” Leather, tough and strong, yet soft 
as velvet, and will dry out like new after washing. 
‘The “ Rist-fit’”’ gauntlet holds the cuff up, keeps out dirt, and prevents 


We want to prove that the Grinnell Gloves for men or women are the 
best made—better than ordinary $5.00 and $10.00 gloves. ‘Teli us your 
size and dealer’s name, and we will send 
“Ventilated ” and unlined,—$2.50 and up per pair. 
(without perforations), Silk or Wool lined, $3.50 and up per pair. 


MORRISON, McINTOSH & CO., Makers, 


(PATENT PENDING) 
Will Last the 
Season Through 


Grinnell Gloves are soft and pliable, 


Tan, Biack or gray. 
’ y 


a pair on approval, 


you 
**Unventilated ” 


74 Broad Street, Grinnell, Iowa 
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The Greatest War-ships jp 
the World 


ConGress at the last session wiuthorized 
the construction of two 20,900-ton battle. 
ships. The details of the plans and Specifica- 
tions are not given to the public, but jt is 
known that they will be twin vessels, more 
formidable than the British Dreadnought 
and with a speed of twenty-one knots, Whi, 
Congress only asked for the submission of 
plans for a ship superior to the Dread. 
nought, the Navy Department considered the 
new Japanese and Italian monsters as well. 

It is certain that the twin ships will each 
carry ten, and possibly twelve, 12-inch ouns 
and a second battery of fourteen 5-inch ( 
rapid-fire guns, four 3-pound saluting guns, 
four 1-pound semi-automatic guns, two 3. 
inch field pieces, two thirty-calibre machine cHO 
guns, and two submerged torpedo tubes, 

The size of the battle-ships, approved by 








the Navy Department in plans submitted tp In preferent 
Congress, was as follows: Length on load their 
water-line, 510 feet; extreme beam, 85 feet That Real 
25% inches; displacement on trial, not more marked de 
than 29,000 tons; total eoal-bunker capacity, Grade = 
2300 tons; speed on trial, 21 knots. ; ee a 
According to the plans the hull armor is to Sold at ow 
be a waterline belt eight feet in width, with on a 
a maximum thickness of eleven inches, thus sition 
giving effective protection to the boilers, Only on 
machinery, and the magazine. It will also Le 
give reasonable assurance of stability in the Our Cocoa : 
proposed type of ship carrying a high centre sold by 


of gravity. 

It is provided in the plans that the side 
above the main armor belt will be protected 
by armor 7 feet 3 inches in width, with a 
maximum thickness of ten inches. Above the 
main casement battery the side is to be pro- 
tected by 5-inch armor, protecting the smoke- 
stacks, the major portion of the secondary 
battery, and the hull structure. Protection 
decks and bulkheads are important features 
of the protective design of the ship. 

The exact arrangement of the turrets iy 
not known, but it is claimed that the vessels 
will have greater offensive qualities than any 
battle-ships now in use so far as broadside- 
firing is concerned. The arrangement of the 
main-battery guns is. such as to permit a 
broadside fire exceeding that. of any battle} 
ship now built by more than twenty-five per 
cent.; the excess of broadside-fire over any 
ship now under construction is at least 
twenty-five per cent. The average elevation 
of the guns, as contemplated, is much greater 
than that of any other battle-ship, and this 
gives a distinct advantage under all condi- 
tions of weather in long-range firing. 

These ships are to be completed by July 1, 
1910. The present intention of the Navy De 
partment is for them to be built by private 
contractors, and bids for their construction 
will be opened June 20, and the contract 
will be let July 1 if any bids are accepted. 
In the mean time the plans and specifications 
are being carefully studied by government 
experts at both the Norfolk and Brooklya 
navy-yards, and estimates on the cost of con 
struction will be compared with the bids of 
private contractors. No doubt that the est 
mates submitted by the government expert 
will largely influence the accepiance or rejt 
tion of bids by private ship-builders. The 
government is determined that fighters shall 
be floated at the earliest possible moment 
and the known ability of a bidder to compl 
with the terms of the contract, as to time 
as well as construction, will no doubt figure 
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to an extent in the awarding of contracts. fo : 
A little inside history relating to ty ra pair 

§ rizati these two vessels by © : 

authorization of these two cag be the maxir 


gress has just come to light. 
Congress asked the Navy Department ) 
submit plans for the ships. The plans wea 
prepared and sent to the law-making body q 
the opening day of the last session. a 
were sent up sealed and marked confidentia 
and when they were returned to the depart 
ment the seal had not been broken. 2m 
action, it now develops, caused no little fri 
tion between the Secretary of the Navy ™ 
Senator Hale, the chairman of the Seni 
Committee on Naval Affairs. At the tm 
the construction of these ships was under di 
cussion Senator Hale was vigorously charge 
with intentions to prevent their authoria 
tion for at least another year. All is #° 
harmony, and the monsters will be built 9 
schedule time. 
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Connoisseurs, 


have always preferred 





PREMIUM AND MILK: 
CHOCOLATE, 


As well as Their 


CHOCOLATES 
AND BONBONS 


In preference to all others, principally on account of 
thir PURITY and FLAVOR. 
That Real Chocolate Flavor (noticeable to such a 
marked degree), results from the use of Highest 
Grade Cocoa Beans, ieaiody — without 
r rs to 
ape st seme = 
Sold at our Stores and by 
Sales Agents everywhere 
Only one Quality: 
THE HIGHEST 





Our Cocoa and Chocolates 
sold by all Grocers - 











This Manufactured by 


Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 


eMLASELPHIA NEW YORK 

























LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Blucher Oxford 
“Cheral” Patent Colt 
Non-Slipping Heels 


When you pay $5.00 or $6.00 


for a pair of Florsheim’s, you get 
the maximum of Style, Fit and 
Quality. 


Logical prices for Distinctive 


Style, finest Leathers, and best 
of Workmanship. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.” 


Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00 and $6.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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The Jolly Jesters 


* Mr. MrppLeMAn, ah desires to propound 
a question.” 

“Very well, Mr. Tambo.” 

“Why do dey designate dat beautiful 
Southern vegetable as ah watermelon?” 

“That’s easy. Because it makes your 
mouth water.” 

“ Nowhar near de answer. It’s called ah 
watermelon becase yo’ cut it in de spring.” 

“Speakin’ ob de spring reminds me,” 
broke in the other end-man. “ Ma ole daddy 
went out to git some water one day an’ he 
done fell in ah spring.” 

* Was he drowned?” 

“He warn’t zactly drowned, but it done 
killed him.” 

“That’s strange. He fell in the spring 
and was killed?” 

* Yessah.” 

* But he wasn’t drowned?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Well, did he die in the spring?” 

“No, sah; he died in de fall.” 

“Our golden-voiced tenor, Mr, Vio. Lett 
will contribute that heart-touching ballad en- 
titled, ‘Warden, Brush Those Locks Away ; 
| Yearn for Liberty.’ ” 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A BALtimMoreE man had until recently a 
darky in his employ—about as shiftless and 
worthless a darky, says he, as ever he came 
across. 

One day the employer, his patience ex- 
hausted, called Sam into his office and told 
him to look for another job. 

“Will yo’ give me a letter of recommenda- 
shun?” asked Sam, piteously. 

Although he felt that he could not 
conscientiously comply with this request, the 
Baltimore man’s heart was touched by the 
appeal. So he sat down to his desk to write 
a non-committal letter of character for the 
negro. 

His effort resulted as follows: * This man, 
Sam Harkins, has worked for me one week 
and I am satisfied.” 





When Duty Called 


Tue boys in our neighborhood are cruel. 
They chase cats, throw stones at dogs, and 
torment the squirrels which stray over from 
a nearby park. 

I, an elderly spinster, in sympathy with all 
living things—except, perhaps, boys—am 
much moved by such occurrences, so when I 
saw a dozen of these boys throwing sticks 





, and stones with wild energy into the boughs 


of a thick-foliaged tree as I passed by the 
other day, I reluctantly turned back, led by 
duty, mounted the bank where the boys were, 
and questioned sternly, “ Boys, at what are 
you throwing? Is it a squirrel, is it a cat?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered a _ polite child; 
“it is a bat.” 

Now I do not like bats. Do you? They 
are said to be fond of tangling themselves in 
one’s hair. 

But led by duty I conquered my aversion. 

“Poor bat,” said I, “it has a right to 
live.” si 
“Yes, ma’am,” responded the polite child, 
“but this is a baseball bat.” 

Then I looked up into the tree and saw 
that it was. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, 

A positive relief for Prickty Heat, Chafing 
and Sunbarn, and ail afflictions of the skin, 
odor of perspiration, Get Mennen’s—the original, 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. | 






























ai -_ SRO FC ANOLON 
pencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, temper 


r 
They never balk or splatter the ink, 
If you buy a dozen pens, or @ box, you’l! find each pen 
perfect and even of point. 
There’sa Spencerian Pen made that will just suit your 
le of writing. : 
e will send you a sample card of 12 pens, different 
patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents 1n postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 























































































Sample Free, 











OHN JAMESON 


THREE ®& * * STAR 


WHISKEY 


Produced with pride for those of. pride 


Sole Agents, W. A. TAYLOR & CO,, New York 
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“ And to think that I own two hundred| thousand acres of land in Nebraska !’” 














COLDWELL 


per rl ower | LAWN MOWERS 








HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR POWER 


600 ONTHE PARKS OF GREATER NEW YORK 








They will also be used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on the grounds of the 
Jamestown Exposition 
If your dealer does not sell them, write 


for our ‘catalogue and we _ will 
quote you special prices. 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 








COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. Y. 























‘NE’ How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 





MORE THAN 


FIFTY YEARS 


WAS PUT UPON THE MARKET, Ab 

EVERY YEAR ADDS TO ITS SPLEND 

REPUTATION. RIPENED BY AGE, 

MELLOWED EXCELLENCE / 

ABSOLUTELY UNSURPASSED. IT IS 
“DAY 


FIRST OVER THE BARS 


! 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Sold a; all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


r 





on Astronom 
By 


SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested if 
astronomy but not in its technicalities will) 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inte 
esting chapters on the problems that astronmy 
omers are facing to-day: How large is tea 
universe? Has it definite bounds? Ho" 
long will it endure? These and kindred 
questions are discussed in the light of Way 
most recent knowledge. 


Dustrated. Price, net, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, ¥. 





@® Four 24-Hour Trains to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES te S 





